








This Month 


Tue portrait of Horace Mann which ap- 
pears on the cover, printed without the name 
of the NEA Journat, will be furnished to 
those who desire copies. Postpaid at 10¢ per 


copy. 


We nore you find “Horace Mann: Prophet 
of Education” useful in connection with 
plans for the Mann sesquicentennial. Re- 
prints may be had free from the NEA in 
limited quantities while the supply lasts. 


Axo speaKinc of the sesquicentennial, the 
Horace Mann one-cent stamp issued in 1940 
and no longer available from the United 
States Post Office, can still be had from the 
NEA. Available only in lots of 100 to each 
person—no more and no less. Send a $1 biil, 
along with a stamped, selfaddressed en- 
velope. Address Section 1, Hugh Birch- 
Horace Mann Fund, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


Can reacuers help parents? Yes, says Mrs. 
Hastings, they can and do. How would you 
answer the companion question: Can parents 
help teachers? 


Tie article on page 232 gives helpful sug- 
gestions for vacation reading. We venture to 
add that summer may be your best writing, 
as well as your best reading, time. If your 
school is doing something interesting or 
worthwhile or unique, write us about it. 


We caiz to your special attention the four 
pages on the federal aid campaign. 


“ . . 
Tue “Code of the Good American” series of 
posters, omitted in the current issue, will be 
continued in subsequent numbers. 


lx connection with the article by Elise H. 
Martens, we suggest that you read Children 
H ‘ho Are Exceptional [ 1945. 62p. 50¢]. Pub- 
lished by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago 5. This readable pamphlet gives excel- 
lent help and suggestions for dealing with 
the exceptional children in your community. 


Next Year 


Tue jourwat for 1946-47 will have 96 pages, 
“Ss compared with the present 80 and the 
Wartime 48. There will be something for 
everybody: material to help in strengthening 
our organizations, to improve teaching of 
schoo] Subjects, to guide teachers in their 
reading. Watch for the September Journat! 
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Welcome news for all schools, libraries and homes! The new post- 
war Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is onthe press—soon 
to be released. A wonderful new Compton’s—using the 
latest processes of engraving and printing, recording 
adjustments of the worn-torn years, giving a clear under- 
standing of recent advances of science. A useful Compton's 
—couched in the language of every day, stocked with 
essential information, supplemented by maps, lucid dia- 
grams, and fact-telling illustrations. AhandsomeCompton’s 
— with prewar weight paper, new streamlined page design, 
glorious, true-to-life color plates, and a beautiful new cover. 


An enthralling Compton’s that makes learning 29 — 
ure! New friends of Compton’s will be amazed at the Dé) 
and utility of every vivid page. Old friends will — 
our achievement, for this edition represents 4 ar 
advance in the art of encyclopedia making and plase 
than has been possible in any previous ten-year a 
During the war years government restrictions of — 
and paper limited the weight and number of pages thatco® 
be printed; yet, during those hard years, Compton’ 
faithfully revised and brought up to date for every - 
Those years, however, presented a rare opportua'l 
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emerge the finest Compton’s ever produced. 

Every school, every library, and every home needs this 
invaluable tool of knowledge. This new edition will start 
coming fromthe pressinJune.Butthedemand for Compton's 
has been so great that back orders will consume most of the 
inst the day wh wei first printing. We urge that you place your order now to be 

en restrictions could be removed. The _ sure of an early delivery. No increase in price for the present. 


send f, 

as “hl ant ene god manerinle almost completed. ° e 

shed the; a rom then on. The editors 

ndry = é the plates were rushed from the F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
‘teiges Presses. From these presses will soon 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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yh developed vd Processes useful to bookmaking 

NE to revise sect re with such changes, came the 

ways. New pand, and enrich Compton's in scores 
materials were projected and prepared 
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te : . 
Lifting lid adjusts easily to 
firm, level writing surface. 


Swivel seat assures ease of 
getting in or out. 





N the American Universal Lifting-Lid Desk, illus- 
I trated above, American Seating Company’s engineers 
have combined new, improved features of design in a 
way that contributes to better posture, greater hygienic 
comfort and effective sight conservation. 

Erect sitting is relaxed and comfortable, by reason of 
the self-adjusting lower back rail, and seat scoop with 
no rearward elevation. The smooth-acting, silent swivel 
permits a 45° turn either way to a cushioned stop. The 
heavy tubular steel frame has a fluted foot-rest base 
that minimizes wear of the finish. The roomy book box 
is sanitary in form and finish, and has no exposed wood 
screws or moving parts. 

Available at moderate prices are American Envoy 
Chairs, Desks and Tablet-Arm Chairs, Steel Folding 
Chairs, Portable Assembly Chairs, Universal Tables, 
and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. Write for information. 


LL ROLL ALLL LLL 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Manufacturers of Theatre, Auditorium, School, Church, Transportation and Stadium Seating 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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A TIMELY PROGRAM 
IN MATHEMATICS 


For Junior and Senior High Schools 


HOME AND JOB MATHEMATICS 


By G. C. Bartoo and Jesse Osborn 

602 pages, 54x 8 
Here is the most modern approach to usable, practical 
mathematics today. Home and Job Mathematics shifts 
emphasis from levers, } gum 20: flagpoles, and shadows to 
earning, spending and saving, borrowing and lending, 
insurance and taxes, budgets and accounts, thrift and 
wholesome living. With its stress upon Consumer mathe- 
matics, this book presents an up-to-date course for today’s 
pupils. 















List Price $1.60 


FOUNDATION MATHEMATICS 
By G. C. Bartoo and Jesse Osborn 
256 pages, 844 x 11 
Conceived to meet complaints of mathematics teachers 
that their students cannot perform basic computations 
in arithmetic, Foundation Mathematics is a unique 
workbook. Emphasis is confined to (1) understanding 
of underlying _——— and (2) development of accu- 
racy and speed in computation. This workbook can be 
used as a text for junior or senior high school, as a sup- 
plement and implement for Home and Job Mathematics, 


as a workbook to accompany any text, or as a refresher 
course. 








List Price $.80 
Write for Further Information 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Missouri 





















Practical 
Bookkeeping 


by 


Freeman, Goodfellow, 
and Hanna 


Practical Bookkeeping is 
a job-functioning course 
built around the daily re- 
cording activities and fi- 
nancial routine of the average office—the kinds of duties that 
students perform when they take jobs in today’s business 
offices. Common, easy-to-do recording activities are pre: 
sented first. Short, related units of work. Reviews of essen- 
tial procedures throughout the text. 





Investigate this interest-holding, failure-reducing bookkeep- 


ing text for use in your classes. Write our nearest office for 
further information. 









THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco Boston Dallas 
Toronto 


London 
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Commended for Classroom Use by 
Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


G EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge 
which best inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The 
following excerpts from recent signed statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s 
Digest . . . as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating these ideals: 


r 


We must raise a generation committed to the improve- 
ment of our democracy and constitutional government. 
Accurate information on significant current developments 
is a necessary adjunct in this task. The Reader’s Digest pro- 
vides a concise, readable handbook of world events and 
trends.— Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Connecticut. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves on current social, economic 
and scientific matters, and I know of no better or more 
pleasant way of securing such information than through 
The Reader’s Digest. — Elizabeth Ireland, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Montana. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fortress of defense against ignorance 
of what is going on in our own and other lands. . . . 
I should like to see it in the hands of every high school 
student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. 
—James Haskell Hope, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, South Carolina. 


For use in schools, a magazine such as The Reader’s Digest, 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of sig- 
nificant events and achievements in the social, pice: 
and economic fields, is of high value.—Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


The Reader’s Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘“‘diary”” 
of the American way of life and the actual workings of our 
democracy. At a time when world welfare is to be so 
influenced by our course here at home, its value as an aid 
to the teaching of good citizenship increases the need for 
its use in our schools. — John Callahan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


As never before, pupils in our schools need to read widely 
if they are to think clearly on many and varied topics. 
Because The Reader’s Digest presents up-to-the-month in- 
formation on current events and personalities, this pub- 
ication has come to be a valuable and widely used sup- 
plement to our reading in many high school and lower- 
grade classes. —Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Wyoming. 


ee Te 








One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
duties of every school teacher today is the planting of 
Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of 
our youth... . I feel that the School Edition of The 
Reader’s Digest should be classed among the valuable me- 
diums for aiding this vital task. — Vernon L. Nickell, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
required reading for teachers and high school students. 
—John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Washington. 


The Reader's Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
meaning of good citizenship. — Arthur E. Thompson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 


As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the build- 
ing of bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader’s 
Digest is very high. — Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Tennessee. 


The Reader’s Digest is making a contribution to the main- 
tenance of our form of government, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the concepts of desirable human rela~ 
tionships.—Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Oregon. 


The teacher who understands the scope of her assignment, 
and sees her objectives clearly, will value The Reader’s 
Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
which make TOMORROW. It offers information— 
common knowledge for common understanding for com- 
mon citizenship in a common world: one world.—John 
Fred Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 


The Reader’s Digest is in an especially unique position, be- 
cause of its wide use in the schools, to = an important 
part in strengthening the walls of democracy.—Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 


Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the 
place which The Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the 


country who are molding a new generation of Americans. 


The Readers Digest 
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How to Relieve the Increasing Demands 


on a leacher’s lime 


Here’s how teachers are finding new ways to solve one of their basic problems 
with the help of Mimeograph* duplicators and Mimeograph brand supplies 












defective vision. 







school textbooks. 
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Increased emphasis on audio-visual 
teaching methods tends to make 
much formal classwork out-of- 
date —yet seat-work materials are 
needed to help pupils retain les- 
sons taught visually. Mimeograph 
duplicators work hand-in-glove 
with teachers in preparing these 
materials quickly and easily. 





Save sight! As many as 20% of chil- 
dren tested in sight surveys had 
Protect their 
eyes with clear, black-and-white 
copies produced by Mimeograph 
duplication that meet the sight- 
protecting standards long set for 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 











Supplement available textbooks. 
Take a tip from vocational educa- 
tors, who have a big problem in 
keeping texts up-to-date. Use the 
Mimeograph duplicator to give 
each child his own copy of supple- 
mentary text material, as well as 
lesson sheets and outlines. Easy to 
illustrate. Easy to do in color, too. 











community support this way? 









the coupon below, 






Save yourself! More time, more 
freedom to do the “after school” 
things you want to do—when the 
Mimeograph duplicator helps 
ease the teaching burden. 
Are you giving it all the 
work it can do to help 
lighten your load? 












A. B. Dick Com 
o pany, D 
720 W. Jackson Blvd. ept. JN-546 
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Getting reacquainted with their 
children is biggest thrill for fathers 
home from war. And they want to 
know what’s going on at school. 
Schools show off to best advantage 
with newspapers and yearbooks 
produced on the Mimeograph du- 
plicator. Is your school winning 


NOW AVAILABLE! 4 complete line of 
Mimeograph duplicators is once again 
available, and deliveries are being made 
at a rapidly increasing rate. The Model 
91 Mimeograph duplicator is available 
in either hand-operated or motor-driven 
models. For details, call the Mimeograph 
distributor in your community, or mail 
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Victory Action Program, 1946-1951 


O. MARCH g our NEA Executive Committee 
voted to recommend to the NEA Board of Direc- 
tors and Representative Assembly at Buffalo a 
Victory Action Program covering the years 1946-51. 
This broader program is to absorb and supersede 
the remaining three years of the Five-Year Pro- 
gram of Unification, Expansion, and Development. 
Such a replanning of the program of our united 
profession is the logical consequence of the peace. 
We can now see the future more clearly and plan 
for the greatest educational growth our country 
has known. 

When the Victory Action Program has been 
adopted by the Representative Assembly, it will go 
to the state and local associations for consideration, 
adoption, and elaboration. It will take effect in 
each state and local association when adopted by 
that association. Plans made by state and local asso- 
ciations under the old program will continue in 
force until they have adopted the new program. 

UNIFICATION will continue. Some states will 
achieve unified dues by 1949 or before. Others may 
need longer. EXPANSION will continue. Membership 
should increase until at least 90% of our teachers 
are active members of local, state, and national asso- 
clations. DEVELOPMENT will continue. Our various 
groups will reach out to meet more fully the needs 
of a dynamic, growing profession. 

The new program will emphasize action. Events 
in our country and the world are moving at a tre- 
mendous pace. For better or worse the shape of 
things for many years to come will be determined 
largely during the next few years. The success of 
our Action Program will depend largely upon our 
thinking out and setting down clearly the things 
which our associations can do. March and April 
editorials discussed local and state associations. 
We now consider the work of the national asso- 
ciation. 

The NEA is the voice of the nation’s teachers in 
national and world affairs. The need for a more 
powerful voice is everywhere apparent. Right now 


there are more than a score of issues before Con- 
gress which involve profoundly the welfare of 
teachers, schools, and children. The establishment 
of UNESCO opens an immense field of opportunity. 

The NEA does much to build public support for 
education. The channels of public information are 
increasingly national in scope. Thru American Edu- 
cation Week; thru conferences, investigations, news- 
papers, magazines, radio, and films; and thru its lay 
bulletin, The Public and Education, the NEA is 
creating a public sentiment which makes it easier 
to secure action on local, state, national, and world 
levels. This work should be extended. 

Thru research and yearbooks the NEA does much 
to improve school organization, curriculum, and 
practice. The need for this service far exceeds 
present resources. 

The NEA works for higher standards of teacher 
recruiting, selection, preparation, growth, and wel- 
fare. Every substandard teacher lowers and every 
strong teacher lifts our profession in public esteem. 

The NEA helps to strengthen the work of our 
state and local associations thru conferences, re- 
search, and field work. There is much to be done 
for adequate salaries, secure tenure, sound retire- 
ment, and teacher welfare generally. 

The NEA provides important services to its mem- 
bers, such as the recently established travel service. 

The NEA thru its yourNat and other publications 
widens the intellectual, professional, and civic out- 
look of teachers. This service is being expanded. 
Anyone who reads the enlarged and enriched 
JOURNAL does not need to ask what our local, state, 
or national associations are doing. 

The Victory Action Program calls upon every 
teacher to face the tasks of peace as we have faced 
the duties of war. The burdens which this program 
will place upon us will not be easy, but they are not 
beyond our strength. We cannot escape the solemn 


obligation to do our best. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror. 
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Editor’s Page 











In a Nutshell 


* Toil gives strength. 

* Living is the great art. 

* Thoughts rule the world. 

* Anger is a sign of weakness. 


ae 


* To cure pessimism study history. 

* Put yourself in the pupil’s place. 

* Keep your file of the NEA Journal. 

* Reconversion is far ahead of expectations. 

* Every day can be a new day for you if YOU make it one. 
* Love is the highest reason; hate the lowest ignorance. 


* Begin NOW to plan for American Education Week, No- 
vember 10-16. 


* Help stop inflation by delaying purchase of scarce or 
overpriced articles. 


* Encourage each pupil to plan for systematic reading dur- 
ing the summer months. 


NEA Summer School of Organization Leadership 


Tus course, which will run from August 5 thru 
August 30, offers an unusual opportunity for persons who 
wish to prepare themselves for leadership in professional 
organization. Given under the auspices of The American 
University in Washington, D. C., in cooperation with the 
NEA, it will include four lines of work: [1] Planning; 
[2| History and Program of Our Professional Associations, 
including an opportunity to meet national and world 
leaders in education; [3] Public Speaking; [4] Parlia- 
mentary Law. The cost will be $80 plus the cost of meals. 


Persons interested should write at once to the Editor of 
the NEA Journat. 


Shall Learning Remain Free? 


Tue army continues its efforts to control atomic re- 
search and policy—a most dangerous perversion of the 
principle upon which our democracy is founded. Our scien- 
tists resent the idea of being told that they cannot talk 
to one another, or entertain a foreign scientist, or travel 
abroad without the risk of being charged with treason. 
Science does not thrive under such conditions, 


NOW Is the Time 


Tue rite to prevent the third world war is not when 
statesmen are inflamed and the armies begin mobilizing. 
It is NOW. It would be impossible to overemphasize the 
urgency of the task. It calls for all each of us can do thru 
home, church, school, our various organizations, Congress, 
UNESCO, and UN. We have just read a book which we 
commend to our readers who wish to make their influence 
count on this great issue. It is Now Is The Time To Pre- 
vent a Third World War written and published by Kirby 
Page, La Habra, California. Paper $1; cloth $2.50. 


The Elementary-School Principal 


Tue ELEMENTARY scHooL is our basic school. What is 
done there conditions the lifelong outlook and learning of 
our citizens. The elementary-school principal just because 
he is in charge of this fundamental school is our most im- 
portant educational officer. He is selected to lead in school 
and community. He should be paid a leader’s salary and 
kept free todo a leader’s work. To load him with clerical 
and teaching duties or to divide his time between several 
schools is to rob the children, the teachers, and the com- 
munity. One can measure the soundness of the educational 
philosophy of a community by the importance which 
school people and citizens alike attach to the school prin- 
cipalship. Strengthen the principalship and you strengthen 
the whole school; weaken it and the school starts downhill. 


Secretary Givens in Tokyo 


As tis Journat goes to press our Executive Secretary, 
Willard E. Givens, is completing his work in Tokyo as a 
member of what Superintendent Orin E. Long of Hawaii 
calls “the strongest and best balanced group of educational 
leaders ever assembled.” The group, whose appointment 
was requested by General MacArthur, has studied the 
school system of Japan from nursery school thru gradu- 
ate school. It is making recommendations to the General, 
who will put into immediate effect such parts of the re- 
port as he adopts. Dr. Givens is especially valuable in this 
connection because of his former service as superintendent 
of schools in Hawaii with its large Japanese population. 


He will be the more useful to our profession for having 
had this rich experience in Japan. 


The World Grows Smaller 


Tue nationat ceocrapuic for February 1946 included 
a fine large map of the Northern Hemisphere showing 
tables of airline distances. The Air Transport Association 
of America gives figures showing distances from WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., to points thruout the world. Divide 
these distances, which are given in miles, by 300 and you 


have the approximate flying time for a fast plane between 
Washington and any of these points. 


Berlin 4,167 
Bombay 7,988 
Buenos Aires 5,216 


London 3,665 ~— Reykjavik 2,800 
Manila 8,560 Rio 45797 
Melbourne 10,173. Rome 4,435 
Calcutta 8,088 Mexico 1,878 Shanghai 7,442 
Capetown 7,894 Moscow 4,883 Singapore 9,834 
Darwin 9,923 Oslo 3,870 Tokyo 6,769 


Hong Kong 8,148 Panama 2,080 Valparaiso 4,977 


Honolulu = 4,829_— Paris 3,828 Wellington 8,745 
Istanbul 5216 Peiping 6,922 Vienna 4,429 
Juneau 2,834 Quebec ° 610 Zanzibar 7,884 
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ORACE MANN, father of the Ameri- 
can public schools, was born in 
Franklin, Massachusetts, on May 
4, 1796. The Mann Sesquicentennial, 
to be celebrated in the year between his 
birthday anniversaries in 1946 and 


1947, may well be the occasion: for a 
rededication to the principles for 
Which he stood. 

Horace Mann’s service to children 
had its roots in his own poverty- 
stricken childhood. “I believe in the 
rugged nursing of Toil,” he later said, 
‘but she nursed me too much.” Horace 
latherless at 
family of 
the fy 


; 
at 13, helped support the 
hve children by working on 
arm and by braiding straw for a 
nearby hat factory. Mann regretted 
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the rigor of his early lot, which all but 
ruined his health. But he was glad that 
in his youth industry became his sec- 
ond nature. 

The public or “pauper” schools were 
open for such short periods that until 
he was 15 Horace had never been to 
school more than ten weeks a year. 

His teachers were good people but 
poor teachers. He recalled that: “Our 
ears were strangers to music. So far 
from being taught the art of drawing 
.. . I well remember that when the 
impulse to express in pictures what I 
could not express in words was so 
strong, that it tingled down to 
my fingers, then my knuckles were 
rapped with the heavy ruler of the 





HORACE 
MANN: 


Prophet of 
Education 


teacher, . . . so that an artificial 
tingling soon drove away the natural.” 

Most of his reading was confined to 
the volumes in the library given by 
Benjamin Franklin, for whom the 
town was named. The diet of old the- 
ologies and martial histories was not 
nourishing, but Horace was so starved 
for knowledge that he devoured it all. 

He longed for more education. “All 
my boyish castles in the air had ref- 
erence to doing something for the 
benefit of mankind. The early precepts 
of benevolence, inculcated upon me by 
my parents, flowed out in this direc- 
tion; and I had a conviction that 
knowledge was my needed instru- 
ment.” 

Fate supplied the way to secure that 
instrument—in Mr. Barrett, an itiner- 
ant teacher with whose help Horace in 
six months prepared himself for col- 
lege. 

At 20 he entered Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Here, de- 
spite the fact that he was often “desti- 
tute of that prime article, cash,” he 
graduated at the head of his class. 

After a brief period of tutoring at 
Brown, Mann _ studied at Judge 
Gould’s renowned law school at Litch- 
field, Connecticut, where he was 
known as the best fellow, the best wit, 
the best whist-player, the best scholar, 
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and the best lawyer of the school. 

As a lawyer, Horace Mann would 
not yield to the temptation to defend 
the wrong, a principle which perhaps 
delayed his legal success but made it 
all the surer when it came. He gained 
the reputation of winning four-fifths 
of his cases. The people of Massachu- 
setts turned to him for public office 
and for nine years he served as a mem- 
ber of the state legislature. These 
years, tho eminently successful pro- 
fessionally, were the saddest of his life. 

His most heartbreaking sorrow was 
the death of his young wife, Charlotte 
Messer Mann, daughter of President 
Messer of Brown University. “My 
loss,” he mourned, “is in proportion to 
the greatness of the blessing which I 
possessed.” 

In his grief he turned more and 
more to his life motive—to do some- 
thing for mankind. Thru his influence 
the first insane asylum in the United 
States was established in Worcester. 
As president of the state senate, he 
helped pass the law, in April 1837, 
which created the Massachusetts board 
vf education. 

This state board was created to help 
bring about much needed educational 
reforms. The Founding Fathers had 
written about the need for schools in 
the new democracy, but little had been 
done. “Any hovel would do for a 
schoolhouse; any primer would do for 


a textbook; any farmer’s apprentice 








FROM BLAKE'S HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


was competent to keep school.” Over 
half the children of the nation had no 
chance to attend school. The well-to- 
do sent their children to private schools. 

Moreover, many people believed that 
education was the privilege of the 
wealthy. They saw no need to educate 
future citizens to take part in govern- 
ment. Democracy itself was threatened 
with failure. Realizing that only an 
educational statesman could give lead- 
ership in the battle for improving 
schools, the board offered its secre- 
taryship to Horace Mann. 

Horace Mann was 41 years old when 
he made his great decision to accept 
the offer. To a client who tried to dis- 
suade him from giving up a successful 
law practice for an obscure job, Mann 
replied: “The interests of a client are 
small compared with the interests of 
the next generation. Let the next gen- 
eration, then, be my client.” 

The new position paid half as much 
as his income as a lawyer. Instead of 
the prestige he had enjoyed, he was 
denounced as a meddler, a godless 
crank, an ignoramus. He was opposed, 
in his efforts to improve schools, 
by “sordid politicians, unprogressive 
schoolmen, and sectarian preachers.” 

The condition of the schools was 
desperate but Mann had his program 
ready. He wanted: first, to rebuild the 
“old, squalid, wigwam” schoolhouses 
and make them comfortable; second, 
to banish cruel and harsh punish- 


Horace Mann’s 
birthplace, Franklin, 
Massachusetts 


ments; third, to found 
special schools where 
young people could 
learn the art of teaching; 
fourth, to enrich the 
course of study by adding 
music, hygiene, drawing, 
and other subjects he had 
so sorely missed in his 
own youth. 

The most difficult prob- 
lem was in persuading 
the people themselves of 
the need for such im- 
provements. He traveled day and 
night, talking with people about their 
schools. He pointed out the value of 
education to the young person hoping 
to succeed; to the merchant seeking 
intelligent buyers; to the manufac- 
turer needing reliable workmen; to 
statesmen wishing to improve demo- 
cratic government. 

Often his welcome was as frigid as 
the New England winter. Arriving 
with the governor to address a meet- 
ing, he found no fire lighted and the 
floor unswept. To the governor's 
amazement, Mann swept the floor. 

In spite of poor health, he worked 
an average of 15 hours daily. Without 
clerical help, he often wrote 40 letters 
a day in longhand, in addition to per- 
forming his other duties. 

Few could resist this “human cy- 
clone” with the “will of a battering 
ram.” He fought the battle for educa- 
tion, as Colonel Francis Parker said, 
“with a profound depth of heroism 
rarely equaled in the history of the 
world.” 

In his 12 years as secretary of the 
Massachusetts board, despite a severe 
financial panic, better schoolhouses 
were built; appropriations for public 
schools were doubled; teachers  sal- 
aries increased; curriculums enriched; 
school terms lengthened; school librar- 
ies established. 

Above all, the people came to see 
that strong free public schools are nec- 
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An early view 
of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs 


essary for selfgovernment. 

Many teachers in the 
Massachusetts schools had 
had but a few months 
schooling. Horace Mann 
was one of a group of 
educators and laymen 
convinced that special 
schools must be estab- 
lished to prepare pro- 
spective teachers. The 
first public normal school 
in America opened in 
Lexington, Massachusetts, 
on July 3, 1839. 

Of all the improve- 
ments which Horace Mann set under- 
way, founding the normal schools 
was perhaps the most farreaching. 

Said Mann: “Common schools can- 
not prosper without normal schools. 
As well might we expect to have coats 
without a tailor and houses without 
a carpenter or mason, as to have an 
adequate supply of teachers without 
normal schools.” He recognized the 
importance of scholarship and specific 
preparation in teacher education, but 
always stressed spiritual character as 
the very foundation. 

Far beyond Massachusetts spread 
Horace Mann’s influence. Typical of 
the letters he received from educational 
leaders in other states was this from 
Henry Barnard: “You are my guide, 
my hope, my friend, my fellow laborer 
and fellow sufferer in ‘the cause.’ ” 

Mann’s annual reports were read 
around the world. The first deplores 
public apathy regarding the schools. 
The second advocates teaching read- 
ing by the word method. The third 
discusses dangers of child labor, need 
tor district-school libraries. The fourth 
criticizes the district school. The fifth 
eloquently presents the advantages of 
cducation. The sixth stresses the need 
for a practical course of study. 

The seventh, based on Mann’s ob- 
‘ervations in Europe, points to some 
of the most familiar features of our 
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Books 
Fenner, M. S. and Fishburn, E. C. 


Pioneer American Educators. 1944. 160p. 
50¢. NEA. 

*Mann, Mary Peabody. Life of Horace 
Mann. 1937. 609p. NEA. Centennial edi- 
tion, facsimile of original, 1891. 
Morgan, Joy Elmer. Horace Mann at 
Antioch. 1938. 608p. $2. NEA. 
*Morgan, Joy Elmer. Horace Mann: His 
Ideas and Ideals. 1936. 150p. NEA. 
Those Who Bear the Torch, Pageant by 
Horace Mann Schools of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1937. 160p. 
so¢. NEA. 

*Williams, E. I. F. Horace Mann, Edu- 
cational Statesman. 1937. 367p. Mac- 
millan. 


Personal Growth Leaflets 


Horace Mann, PGL go. 

Mann’s Letter to Young Americans, 
PGL 61. 

Selections from Horace Mann, PGL 38. 
[Leaflets are 1¢ each; no order accepted 


for less than 25¢. NEA. |] 
NEA Journal Articles 


“He Gave Us Schools.” Nov. 1937, 257: 
Kilpatrick, William H. “Horace Mann 
and the American Dream.” Feb. 1937, 


p43- . 
“The Life and Times of Horace Mann. 


Mar. 1936, p93- , 
Smith, Payson. “Horace Mann: Educa- 


tor and Statesman.” Dec. 1936, p272. 


*Out of print. 





best presentday schools. But, as Mann 
wrote to a friend, “there are owls, 
who, to adapt the world to their own 
eyes, would always keep the sun from 
rising.” The Boston schoolmasters took 
the report as personal criticism, and 
a heated controversy ensued. 

The ezghth report discusses teachers 
institutes, teachers associations, school 
music. The ninth lays down the prin- 
ciple of equality of school privileges 
for all. The tenth is devoted to his- 
tory and influence of the Massachu- 
setts common school. The eleventh 
discusses the relation of education and 
crime. The twelfth reviews changes in 
education in the state during the past 
12 years and sets forth the necessity 
of education for democracy. 

Horace Mann’s writings were trans- 
lated and had much influence abroad. 
Especially was this true in South 
America, where his philosophy was 
carried by the Argentine schoolmaster- 
statesman, Sarmiento. 

In 1848 Mann resigned the secre- 
taryship to take the place in the United 
States Congress of John Quincy 
Adams, who had fallen dead at his 
desk. Always an opponent of slavery, 
Mann engaged in bitter debates with 
his Massachusetts colleague, Daniel 
Webster. Asked: “Would you ad- 
vance the slaves to an equal social and 
political condition with the white 
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race?” Mann’s impromptu answer 
was, “I would give to every human 
being the best opportunities I could to 
develop and cultivate the faculties 
which God has bestowed upon him 
and which therefore, he holds under 
a divine charter. . .. Having done this, 
I would leave him, as I would every 
other man, to find his level—to occupy 
the position to which he should be 
entitled by his intelligence and virtue.” 

During his later years as secretary 
of the Massachusetts board and there- 
after, Mann had the constant help of 
his second wife. At the time of his 
marriage one of his friends wrote from 
England to congratulate him, but 
humorously complained: “You've for- 
gotten to tell who she is; what femi- 
nine name she bore before she became 
a Mann.” The bride was Mary Pea- 
body, sister of Elizabeth Peabody of 
kindergarten fame, and of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s wife, Sophia Peabody 
Hawthorne. 

The Manns were parents of three 
sons. While Horace was in Congress 
and the family in Massachusetts, Mary 
asked that he watch his penmanship 
in his letters to his small son. “I tell 
him,” she explained, “you write in 
such haste that you cannot stop to 
make the letters carefully. This morn- 





The Mann 
statue at 
NEA head- 
quarters 
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ing he said, ‘I must 
tell papa that he 
must never, never 
write so fast again, 
for I cannot read 
such letters.’” The 
elder Horace found 
it more expedient 
thenceforth to print 
his messages to the 
younger Horace. 
After four years 
in Congress, Mann 
was chosen presi- 
dent of Antioch 
College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. In 
this backwoods 
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THE LIFE OF HORACE MANN 


May 4, 1796 Born, Franklin, Mass. 

1819 Graduated, Brown University. 

1821 Entered law school, Litchfield, 

Conn. 

Dec. 1823 Opened law office in Dedham. 

1827 Elected to Massachusetts legis- 
lature. 

Sept. 29, 1830 Married Charlotte Messer. 

Aug. 1, 1832 Death of wife. 

June 29, 1837 Appointed secretary, Massachu- 

setts board of education. 

Official character as secretary 

commenced. 

Opened the first public normal 

school in America. 

Married Mary Peabody. 

Visited the schools of Europe. 

U. S. House of Representatives. 

Was appointed first president of 

Antioch College. 

Died at Antioch College. 


July 1, 1837 
July 3, 1839 


May 1, 1843 


Sept. 15, 1852 


Aug. 2, 1859 


YOUR PART IN THE SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL 


[1] Make sure that there is at least 
one volume on Horace Mann in your 
school library. 

[2] Dedicate your commencement 
program to Horace Mann’s memory. 

[3] If there is a new school build- 
ing in your town and none already 
named for Mann, urge that this one 
be so named. 

[4] Present a Horace Mann radio 
or assembly program for the public. 

[5] Buy a large picture of Mann 
and have it framed for your room. 

[6] Encourage art students to make 
and exhibit posters and bookplates. 





settlement, with three unfinished build. 
ings and mudholes where a campus 
should be, Mann organized one of the 
first experimental colleges in America 
—open to both sexes when women had 
few opportunities for higher education, 
open to all races when Negroes were 
still slaves. Physical education was 
stressed; students were allowed some 
choice of subjects; character was to 
count equally with scholarship. 

Much of Mann’s strength was dissi- 
pated in keeping the college going in 
spite of sectarian misunderstanding 
and the financial panic of 1857. 

Horace Mann died August 2, 1859, 
at the age of 63. The National Teach- 
ers’ Association, forerunner of the 
NEA, at its meeting a few days later, 
passed a resolution honoring its most 
distinguished member. 

Mann had taken great interest in 
the welfare of the two-year-old Asso- 
ciation. He had participated in its de- 
liberations the year before and had de- 
livered there his famous address on 
“The Teacher’s Motives,” which he 
had given at more than 30 conventions 
of teachers in seven different states. 

He had been taking part in profes: 
sional organization since 1830, when 
he attended the opening meeting of 
the American Institute of Instruction. 
In October 1849 he had presided over 
the meeting at which was formed the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, parent of 
the National Teachers’ Association and 
grandparent of the NEA. 

Tributes to Horace Mann over the 
years have been legion. His statue 
stands in the central hall at NEA 
headquarters, on the State House 
Grounds in Boston, and at Antioch 
College. He is one of five educators in 
the Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 
versity; his name is inlaid in the ceil- 
ing of the Library of Congress; and 
his portrait appeared on a_ special 
U.S. postage stamp issued in 1940. 

Schools in half the states in the 
Union have been named for him. 
“The Horace Mann School”—this 1s 
his biography in a single phrase! 
—MILDRED SANDISON FENNER, assistant 
editor, and ELEANOR C. FISHBURN, De- 
fense Commission. 
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HICAGO T WAS MIDMORNING 

eae when I arrived in 
Fowler, Indiana, the 
BENTON Benton County seat. 
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.— The friendly station 
master directed me 
to the courthouse. 
County Superin- 

s = 

f tendent Edgar P. 
Lapras Williams had prom- 


ised to show me 
some of the rural schools of the county. 

We spent several days driving over 
the flat, fertile soil long ago deposited 
by glaciers. The county produces corn, 
soy beans, and other crops in great 
abundance. 

Indiana schools were consolidated 
for the most part prior to World War 
I. The school bus is a familiar sight. 
There are 11 townships in Benton 
County, all of which operate 12-year 
schools. Some of them are located in 
villages, others in the open country. 
The smallest has less than 50 pupils; 
the largest, about 400. 

Benton County has 124 teachers in 
the public schools. The average amount 
ot college training on the part of the 
entire staff for 1945-46 is more than 4 
years. The average number of years of 
teaching experience is 12. Six had no 
experience prior to this year. Two 
teachers had 42 years of experience; 
two had 41. There are several husband- 
wife combinations. The average salary 
lor principals and teachers was slightly 
above $2125, : 

With its better than national average 
salaries, Benton County has many ex- 
cellent teachers. Nevertheless, there is 
considerable turnover. Young women 
teachers are dropping out for marriage. 
Women who came in to help during 
the emergency wish to withdraw. 
Others are leaving for work that will 
pay better salaries. 

Some servicemen are coming back 
to the rural schools. Others will not be 
SN nn el 


Paul May, second-grader at Gilboa Township School is an up and coming 
young musician. He ts practicing with his teacher, Mrs. Edith Soudah. Benton 
County Schools are proud of fine music offerings and activities. 


back. Take the case of Ross Tipton, 
on terminal leave from the navy, who 
was substituting in the Oxford Town- 
ship Highschool when I visited there. 
Before going into the service he had 
11 years’ teaching experience, eight at 
Oxford. He taught math, science, and 
instrumental music. Here is the kind 
of man the schools need. He wants to 
return to teaching—but he may not. 
He has a wife and two children. His 
salary, if he returns, will be about 
$2240. He thinks it will be difficult to 
support a family at this rate when the 
cost of living is so high. 

Some of the schools this year had 


only one or two replacements while 


others had many staff changes, not 
only at the beginning of the year but 
during the school year. 

Enrolments in Benton County 
schools have been declining for a num- 
ber of years but now there is an up- 
turn. Attendance records from 1930 to 
1940 showed an average loss of 60 
pupils a year. Raub Township School, 
for example, enrolled 115 pupils in 
1937; only 49 in 1944-45. This year 
Raub has 55 enrolled, as the lower 
elementary grades reflect a general up- 
turn. 

The decline in child population here 
is apparently due to the fact that it is 
an area of large farms almost entirely 


Nourishing hot lunches are relished by Benton County children. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


BACK FROM THE PACIFIC 


VETERAN TEACHER 


Left and clockwise: County Superintendent of 
Schools Edgar P. Williams; Ross Tipton on terminal 
leave discusses a science problem with students while 
doing substitute teaching—isn’t sure whether he will 
return to teaching; Margaret Silver, who has given 42 
years of service to the schools and still going strong 
in her hobby of playing ball with elementary school 
youngsters; Ruth Applegate, teacher of home eco- 
nomics at Pine Township School, is just finishing her 
first year of teaching; Mrs. Pauline Blankenship re- 
turned to help out during the war emergency and is 
teaching grades one, two, and three on an emergency 
permit in Freeland Park. Schools and parents owe a 
great deal to former teachers who came back to help 


keep the schools going. 


mechanized. One man can farm much 
more land with tractors than with 
horses. No longer is there an economic 
advantage in a large family on the 
farm. 

In general, the educational programs 
in Benton County schools are good. 
Small schools have problems just be- 
cause they are small. Classes of only 
three or four in some subjects, for 
example, are too much of a handicap 
to be overcome by the individual at- 
tention that is possible. 

In Indiana, the first class secondary- 
school commission granted by the 
State Department of Education re- 
quires four major curriculum offer- 
ings: academic, agriculture, commer- 
cial, and home economics. Eight of 
the 11 Benton County secondary 
schools hold this commission. Six of 
the schools are accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

The larger schools are participating 
in the Smith-Hughes vocational agri- 
culture and home economics programs. 
In others they have been dropped be- 
cause of lack of sufficient enrolment 
or inability to find teachers. One 


school, for example, has its third 
home economics teacher of the pres- 
ent year. 

Benton County scl.ools are proud of 
their fine musical programs. In some 
schools one-third of the enrolment in 
all 12 grades plays in the school band, 
which in most schools is fully uni- 
formed. In some cases, the music 
teacher is shared by two schools. 

I was in Fowler one evening when 
the music instructor and his pupils 
staged a variety program before about 
500 patrons—jive music, chorus sing- 
ing, readings, and solos. This was ex- 
cellent entertainment and superb pub- 
lic relations. The schools are commu- 
nity centers in a very real sense. 

These farm children are on the 
whole a sturdy lot. Countywide eye 
and hearing tests are given annually. 
Athletics are stressed. There may not 
be any Sinatras in Indiana—but there 
is basketball. They take it seriously 
from the first grade right on up. The 
bobby-soxer of Indiana may not swoon 
but she can shed copious tears when 
her heroes lose a crucial game. 

Nine of the 11 township schools 
of Benton County have gymnasiums 


BEGINNING TEACHER 


EMERGENCY TEACHER 


which would be a credit to most city 
highschools, both as to floor area and 
seating capacity. The tenth school has 
a smaller gymnasium. Athletic pro- 
grams are rounded out with track and 
baseball plus intramural games. 

Every school but two of the 11 runs 
a hot lunch program, participating in 
the federal fund which provides reim- 
bursement at the rate of 9¢ per lunch. 
These meals are well prepared and 
provide a fine social affair daily at 
these schools. 

The Wadena School may be taken 
as an example of a small school in the 
open country. The building consists of 
five classrooms and a home economics 
room, a shop, a science room, a music 
room, and the usual large gymnasium. 
There are 102 pupils enrolled. On the 
staff are seven fulltime people, includ- 
ing the principal, plus a halftime music 
teacher. The per pupil teacher load 
here is not great. But teachers have to 
double up in teaching assignments to 
provide a well-rounded curriculum. 

The Indiana plan of rural school 
control calls for the election by popular 
vote of a single township trustee. He 
is the board of education for the town- 
ship school in addition to other non- 
school duties, such as assessment of 
property and poor relief. He hires 
teachers, is responsible for the physical 
plant of the school, and receives a sal- 
ary for his services. The township trus- 
tees comprise the county board of edu- 
cation. 

The county superintendent, selected 
by the county board, occupies a posi- 
tion where he can be powerful only by 
virtue of strong leadership. He does 
not have a great deal of legal authority 
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Buses transport farm children. 
Schools own bus body; chassis be- 
longs to driver who has contract. 


Sturdy Benton County farm boys 
learning to read. 


over school operations. The Benton 
County superintendent’s staff consists 
of one attendance officer. Employment 
of a fulltime clerk would double the 
value of the county superintendent’s 
work by freeing him from paper duties 
and enabling him to perform services 
otherwise impossible. 

Benton County teachers take great 
pride in their professional record. They 
are 100% in NEA and state association 
membership. Its 10004 NEA record is 
the longest of any county in the state. 
The county has produced a great deal 
ot professional leadership with prin- 
cipals and teachers holding a number 
of statewide offices at the present time. 

Along with other rural teachers of 
Indiana the teachers of Benton County 
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Basketball is the great Indiana school sport—and they start at an early age. 
Mrs. Elinor Faulstich at Freeland Park School teaches the home economics 
class some of the fine points of cutting goods according to pattern. 


are protected by continuing contract 
law, have one of the highest and best 
minimum salary laws in the U. S., and 
one of the most liberal teacher retire- 
ment laws. These and other protective 
laws secured by effective teacher or- 
ganization, account to a great extent 
for the excellence of rural-school con- 


Music Instructor Harold Sarig, at 
left of this cowboy group, joins with 
his boys of Fowler High School in 
a quartet—part of a community 
music program before 500 parents 
and friends. 


ditions in this county and the rest of 
the state. 

Benton County has reason to be 
proud of its schools. All in all, there 
are many signs of wide-awake school 
leadership and community interest. 
Problems and challenges lie ahead. 
What the people and the teachers of 
Benton County have already done 
gives promise of vision, leadership, and 
community effort which will provide 
improved educational opportunity for 
the children of tomorrow. 


—LYLE W. ASHBY, assistant editor. 
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Can TEACHERS 
Help PARENTS ? 


MINNETTA A. HASTINGS 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


AN TEACHERS help parents? When- 

ever that question is asked of me, 

I invariably answer, “They can, 
they have, and they do.” 

There is no debate on this point. 
Whether all teachers help all parents 
might be open to debate. Teachers are 
all sorts of folks and so are parents, 
and occasionally a parent-teacher rela- 
tionship, owing to personality conflicts, 
is neither happy nor helpful. 

Psychologists have pointed out 
that friendship between parents and 
teachers is difficult because, funda- 
mentally, both are rivals for the good- 
will of the child. Such rivalry may exist 
in some instances, but far more often 
the parent has a real desire to know all 
about his child’s life at school and to 
cooperate with the people there who 
are so important to that child. 

The parent frequently has less basic 
knowledge about children than the 
teacher. And how could it be other- 
wise? Even teachers with a minimum 
of preparation have had some training 
in the principles of child growth and 
development, whereas far too many 
parents have had absolutely none. 
Until all our young people are given 
some specific education for the most 
important business of adult life, teach- 
ers must share some of their scientific 
knowledge with parents. Experience is 
a teacher, too, and both parent and 
teacher learn from their experiences 
with children. Each sees the same child 
in different situations, different rela- 
tionships, and between the two there 
should be a two-way give-and-take of 
information, a steady exchange of ideas 
and discoveries about the child. 

If the most important function of 
education is to produce young citizens 


with high standards of conduct, citi- 
zens with a sense of responsibility, 
selfdisciplined and well-adjusted to 
life’s demands on them, then home and 
school together must do the educating. 
They must agree on the fundamental 
human virtues—agree, too, on how 
they may be developed in and ex- 
pressed by children. A child learns at 
school the need for scrupulous honesty 
in every detail of life. If at home his 
parents are careless with the truth, he 
is torn between conflicting ideals. 
These conflicts may be small, yet if 
repressed they have serious effects on 
his personality. 

Many parents do not realize what 
may be going on in the inner life of 
their child. Free exchange of every 
kind of information between the home 
and the school will expose conflicts 
and provide a common basis for build- 
ing character and citizenship. 


Bor ruse are generalizations. Let us 
get down to practical suggestions. How 
can teachers help parents? One of the 
simplest ways is to make pupils’ 
parents feel welcome in the school- 
room. In every home the teacher is a 
very important, tho invisible, influence. 
Her remarks are used as weapons 
against opinions expressed by parents. 
Her interests, the sort of clothes she 
wears, her thoughts and attitudes are 
reflected by the child. Parents are eager 
to become acquainted, at first-hand, 
with this person whom they know so 
well at second-hand from their chil- 
dren—if only because they realize that 
the picture given them may be slightly 
out of focus! 

For this reason alone the teacher 
may be fairly sure that if she expresses 





a spirit of friendliness to visiting 
parents, a helpful atmosphere will soon 
be created. There is no denying that 
she may have to take this first step, 
Many parents, even those who seem 
selfsufficient, may still feel childish awe 
of school and teacher when they pay 
an initial visit to their child’s classroom. 
The teacher, as their hostess, has a 
social duty to make them feel at home. 
Once this first experience has opened 
the way to other meetings and con- 
versations, the teacher can help parents 
understand the new ways of teaching 
the fundamentals. Many changes have 
taken place in teaching technics during 
the past decade or two, and parents 
are often bewildered when they try 
to talk to their children about school- 
work. It all sounds so different from 
the days when they went to school! 
Occasionally they become impatient 
with the new ways if they do not 
understand the why of them. 


For exampte, children have always 
had intelligence, but only within recent 
years have they had “intelligence quo- 
tients.” As for report cards, they are 
a frequent—and not always pleasant— 
subject for discussion in the family, 
especially the newer type of informal 
report to parents, often in letter form. 
Father and mother, when they were in 
school, knew exactly where they stood. 
They knew the difference between a 
g2 and a g3, altho they may have won- 
dered how the teacher could make 
such fine distinctions. Now it seems 
that report cards almost evade the ques- 
tion of scholastic standing and give all 
sorts of other information. Why? 
Father and mother need guidance in 
understanding the philosophy under- 
lying this new way of reporting if they 
are to have a clear picture of their child 
as he is seen at school. The home child 
and the school child may sometimes 
appear to be two entirely different peo- 
ple. Judicious mingling of both may 
produce a more balanced personality. 

Out of her store of scientific informa- 
tion the teacher can be of special help 
to the parents of young children. She 
can tactfully make them aware of the 
need for keeping a regular schedule at 
home. This is best done in the nursery 
school where trained teachers consider 
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the whole 24 hours of the child’s life. 
The youngster’s meals at home and 
at school are studied together to learn 
whether or not he is getting the right 
foods in the proper amounts. Health 
habits, suitable clothing, and other im- 
portant matters can be discussed and 
home-school cooperation developed. 

One of the greatest benefits any 
parent can derive from his child’s 
teachers, whether in nursery school or 
in highschool, is simply the discovery 
that his own Jerry or Susan is much 
like other people’s children. It is a re- 
lief to realize that ours are not the most 
dificult children with which anyone 
ever had to cope. And how heartening 
is the knowledge that most parents 
have to face the same problems! 

Then, too, because teachers have ex- 
perience with large groups of children, 
they are often in a position to help a 
parent realize that he is expecting too 
much of his child. Genius is a scarce 
article—and we could not use too much 
of it anyway. But every child has his 
own talents and potentialities that can 
and should be developed. It is the busi- 
ness of home and school together to 
discover latent gifts and to foster them, 
along with the more humdrum quali- 
ties needed by everyone. 

As children grow older, there will be 
times when their teachers have more 
influence on them than their own 
parents have. It is especially important 
ior teachers and parents to cooperate 
during a child’s adolescence, the period 
when his interest ranges far beyond 
his home and family. A teacher may 
give just the right advice or help that 
would not be acceptable from a parent. 
How grateful we are at such times that 
we have teachers who are friends of 
ooth parents and children. 


Workine together has always been 
and is one of the best ways for people 
to learn to know each other. Most 
teachers know that when they can 
give parents opportunities for actual 
Participation in the work of the school 
4 fine relationship can grow up be- 
tween the two groups. Encouraging 
Parents to assist with the school lunch, 
with playground activities, with handi- 
crafts and hobbies, in the school li- 
brary, or in health projects yields rich 
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dividends in mutual understanding 
and appreciation. Parents are usually 
willing to do their part if made to 
feel that they are of help. Enthusiasm 
begets enthusiasm—an old saying but 
true. Moreover, almost unconsciously 
they learn much about methods of 
directing children by actually working 
with people who are trained to handle 
various personalities with the mini- 
mum of difficulty. 


Finatty, teachers can perform a 
great service in helping parents to be- 
come acquainted with each other. 
Many of us want to know the parents 
of our children’s playmates, especially 
if we live in large communities where 
the neighborly ways of the small town 
are almost unknown. And what bet- 
ter meeting place could be found than 
the schoolroom where our common 
friend, the teacher, can help us to 
know each other? 

We hear much today about the need 
for adult education in a world that 
has changed vastly in a comparatively 
short time. But adults need more than 
education; they need to be educated 
about education. Teachers, in an in- 
formal yet telling fashion, can bring 
home to parents the meaning and 
spirit of modern education. Without 
preaching, they can make parents real- 
ize their responsibility for maintaining 
high educational standards and full 
educational opportunities. 

These, then, are some of the im- 
portant ways in which teachers can 
and do help parents. We in the parent- 
teacher organization can cite thou- 
sands of happy instances in which 
mothers and fathers and teachers have 
worked together in friendliness and re- 
spect. 

The two professions, parenthood and 
teaching, are bound together in unity 
of purpose—the education and welfare 
of children. If they can learn to co- 
operate ever more closely, ever more 
effectively toward this greatest of hu- 
man goals, what miracles of achieve- 
ment the future promises! Together 
they may bring about a better com- 
munity life all over the land. As equal 
partners, parents and teachers have 
the supreme opportunity of shaping to- 
morrow thru today’s children. 
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es FIrsT National Conference on 
Citizenship, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association with 
the cooperation of the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice and 100 other 
national organizations, will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 
17-19. Honorary Chairman is Har- 
lan F. Stone, Chief Justice of the 
United States. 


The speakers at the opening 
luncheon session on Friday will be 
the Reverend Daniel A. Poling, 
editor and churchman, and Ben M. 
Cherrington, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 


At the first dinner session on 
Friday, the delegates will receive 
a message from the President of 
the United States, and hear ad- 
dresses by Governor Ellis Arnall 
of Georgia and H. W. Prentis, past- 
president of the NAM. F. L. 
Schlagle, NEA President, will pre- 
side. 


The Saturday luncheon will be 
addressed by Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, and John 
R. Steelman. The closing dinner 
session on Saturday will be pre- 
sided over by the Honorable Ugo 
Carusi, Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, with ad- 
dresses by Senator Joseph H. Ball 
of Minnesota, and Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark. The closing event 
on this program will be a sym- 
phony concert directed by Dr. Fa- 
bien Sevitzky, with a solo by the 
famous pianist, Artur Rubinstein, 
who will also be awarded his citi- 
zenship papers during this event. 
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Can TEACHERS 
Help PARENTS? 


MINNETTA A. HASTINGS 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


AN TEACHERS help parents? When- 

ever that question is asked of me, 

I invariably answer, “They can, 
they have, and they do.” 

There is no debate on this point. 
Whether all teachers help all parents 
might be open to debate. Teachers are 
all sorts of folks and so are parents, 
and occasionally a parent-teacher rela- 
tionship, owing to personality conflicts, 
is neither happy nor helpful. 

Psychologists have pointed out 
that friendship between parents and 
teachers is difficult because, funda- 
mentally, both are rivals for the good- 
will of the child. Such rivalry may exist 
in some instances, but far more often 
the parent has a real desire to know all 
about his child’s life at school and to 
cooperate with the people there who 
are so important to that child. 

The parent frequently has less basic 
knowledge about children than the 
teacher. And how could it be other- 
wise? Even teachers with a minimum 
of preparation have had some training 
in the principles of child growth and 
development, whereas far too many 
parents have had absolutely none. 
Until all our young people are given 
some’ specific education for the most 
important business of adult life, teach- 
ers must share some of their scientific 
knowledge with parents. Experience is 
a teacher, too, and both parent and 
teacher learn from their experiences 
with children. Each sees the same child 
in different situations, different rela- 
tionships, and between the two there 
should be a two-way give-and-take of 
information, a steady exchange of ideas 
and discoveries about the child. 

If the most important function of 
education is to produce young citizens 


with high standards of conduct, citi- 
zens with a sense of responsibility, 
selfdisciplined and well-adjusted to 
life’s demands on them, then home and 
school together must do the educating. 
They must agree on the fundamental 
human virtues—agree, too, on how 
they may be developed in and ex- 
pressed by children. A child learns at 
school the need for scrupulous honesty 
in every detail of life. If at home his 
parents are careless with the truth, he 
is torn between conflicting ideals. 
These conflicts may be small, yet if 
repressed they have serious effects on 
his personality. 

Many parents do not realize what 
may be going on in the inner life of 
their child. Free exchange of every 
kind of information between the home 
and the school will expose conflicts 
and provide a common basis for build- 
ing character and citizenship. 


Bor ruese are generalizations. Let us 
get down to practical suggestions. How 
can teachers help parents? One of the 
simplest ways is to make pupils’ 
parents feel welcome in the school- 
room. In every home the teacher is a 
very important, tho invisible, influence. 
Her remarks are used as weapons 
against opinions expressed by parents. 
Her interests, the sort of clothes she 
wears, her thoughts and attitudes are 
reflected by the child. Parents are eager 
to become acquainted, at first-hand, 
with this person whom they know so 
well at second-hand from their chil- 
dren—if only because they realize that 
the picture given them may be slightly 
out of focus! 

For this reason alone the teacher 
may be fairly sure that if she expresses 


a spirit of friendliness to visiting 
parents, a helpful atmosphere will soon 
be created. There is no denying that 
she may have to take this first step, 
Many parents, even those who seem 
selfsufficient, may still feel childish awe 
of school and teacher when they pay 
an initial visit to their child’s classroom. 
The teacher, as their hostess, has a 
social duty to make them feel at home. 
Once this first experience has opened 
the way to other meetings and con- 
versations, the teacher can help parents 
understand the new ways of teaching 
the fundamentals. Many changes have 
taken place in teaching technics during 
the past decade or two, and parents 
are often bewildered when they try 
to talk to their children about school- 
work. It all sounds so different from 
the days when they went to school! 
Occasionally they become impatient 
with the new ways if they do not 
understand the why of them. 


For exampte, children have always 
had intelligence, but only within recent 
years have they had “intelligence quo- 
tients.” As for report cards, they are 
a frequent—and not always pleasant— 
subject for discussion in the family, 
especially the newer type of informal 
report to parents, often in letter form. 
Father and mother, when they were in 
school, knew exactly where they stood. 
They knew the difference between a 
92 and a 93, altho they may have won- 
dered how the teacher could make 
such fine distinctions. Now it seems 
that report cards almost evade the ques- 
tion of scholastic standing and give all 
sorts of other information. Why? 
Father and mother need guidance in 
understanding the philosophy under- 
lying this new way of reporting if they 
are to have a clear picture of their child 
as he is seen at school. The home child 
and the school child may sometimes 
appear to be two entirely different peo- 
ple. Judicious mingling of both may 
produce a more balanced personality. 

Out of her store of scientific informa- 
tion the teacher can be of special help 
to the parents of young children. She 
can tactfully make them aware of the 
need for keeping a regular schedule at 
home. This is best done in the nursery 
school where trained teachers consider 
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the whole 24 hours of the child’s life. 
The youngster’s meals at home and 
at school are studied together to learn 
whether or not he is getting the right 
foods in the proper amounts. Health 
habits, suitable clothing, and other im- 
portant matters can be discussed and 
home-school cooperation developed. 

One of the greatest benefits any 
parent can derive from his child’s 
teachers, whether in nursery school or 
in highschool, is simply the discovery 
that his own Jerry or Susan is much 
like other people’s children. It is a re- 
lief to realize that ours are not the most 
dificult children with which anyone 
ever had to cope. And how heartening 
is the knowledge that most parents 
have to face the same problems! 

Then, too, because teachers have ex- 
perience with large groups of children, 
they are often in a position to help a 
parent realize that he is expecting too 
much of his child. Genius is a scarce 
article—and we could not use too much 
of it anyway. But every child has his 
own talents and potentialities that can 
and should be developed. It is the busi- 
ness of home and school together to 
discover latent gifts and to foster them, 
along with the more humdrum quali- 
ties needed by everyone. 

As children grow older, there will be 
times when their teachers have more 
influence on them than their own 
parents have. It is especially important 
tor teachers and parents to cooperate 
during a child’s adolescence, the period 
when his interest ranges far beyond 
his home and family. A teacher may 
give just the right advice or help that 
would not be acceptable from a parent. 
How grateful we are at such times that 
we have teachers who are friends of 
doth parents and children. 


Wonrkine together has always been 
and is one of the best ways for people 
to learn to know each other. Most 
teachers know that when they can 
sive parents opportunities for actual 
participation in the work of the school 
a fine relationship can grow up be- 
tween the two groups. Encouraging 
Parents to assist with the school lunch, 
with playground activities, with handi- 
crafts and hobbies, in the school li- 
brary, or in health projects yields rich 
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dividends in mutual understanding 
and appreciation. Parents are usually 
willing to do their part if made to 
feel that they are of help. Enthusiasm 
begets enthusiasm—an old saying but 
true. Moreover, almost unconsciously 
they learn much about methods of 
directing children by actually working 
with people who are trained to handle 
various personalities with the mini- 
mum of difficulty. 


Fivatty, teachers can perform a 
great service in helping parents to be- 
come acquainted with each other. 
Many of us want to know the parents 
of our children’s playmates, especially 
if we live in large communities where 
the neighborly ways of the small town 
are almost unknown. And what bet- 
ter meeting place could be found than 
the schoolroom where our common 
friend, the teacher, can help us to 
know each other? 

We hear much today about the need 
for adult education in a world that 
has changed vastly in a comparatively 
short time. But adults need more than 
education; they need to be educated 
about education. Teachers, in an in- 
formal yet telling fashion, can bring 
home to parents the meaning and 
spirit of modern education. Without 
preaching, they can make parents real- 
ize their responsibility for maintaining 
high educational standards and full 
educational opportunities. 

These, then, are some of the im- 
portant ways in which teachers can 
and do help parents. We in the parent- 
teacher organization can cite thou- 
sands of happy instances in which 
mothers and fathers and teachers have 
worked together in friendliness and re- 
spect. 

The two professions, parenthood and 
teaching, are bound together in unity 
of purpose—the education and welfare 
of children. If they can learn to co- 
operate ever more closely, ever more 
effectively toward this greatest of hu- 
man goals, what miracles of achieve- 
ment the future promises! Together 
they may bring about a better com- 
munity life all over the land. As equal 
partners, parents and teachers have 
the supreme opportunity of shaping to- 
morrow thru today’s children. 
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es FIrsT National Conference on 
Citizenship, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association with 
the cooperation of the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice and roo other 
national organizations, will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 
17-19. Honorary Chairman is Har- 
lan F. Stone, Chief Justice of the 
United States. 


The speakers at the opening 
luncheon session on Friday will be 
the Reverend Daniel A. Poling, 
editor and churchman, and Ben M. 
Cherrington, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 


At the first dinner session on 
Friday, the delegates will receive 
a message from the President of 
the United States, and hear ad- 
dresses by Governor Ellis Arnall 
of Georgia and H. W. Prentis, past- 
president of the NAM. F. L. 
Schlagle, NEA President, will pre- 
side. 


The Saturday luncheon will be 
addressed by Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, and John 
R. Steelman. The closing dinner 
session on Saturday will be pre- 
sided over by the Honorable Ugo 
Carusi, Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, with ad- 
dresses by Senator Joseph H. Ball 
of Minnesota, and Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark. The closing event 
on this program will be a sym- 
phony concert directed by Dr. Fa- 
bien Sevitzky, with a solo by the 
famous pianist, Artur Rubinstein, 
who will also be awarded his citi- 
zenship papers during this event. 
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OULD it surprise you to learn that it costs more to 

distribute goods than to produce them? Distribution 

is not the simple process it may appear to be at first 
blush. 

Take a pair of shoes. Hides from cattle go first to the 
tanner and are made into leather, which is then distrib- 
uted to the shoe manufacturer. The manufacturer makes 
the shoes and distributes them to wholesale outlets. 
Wholesalers distribute them to retailers. Finally, you buy 
the shoes. 

Of course, sometimes manufacturers sell to other manu- 
facturers or directly to retailers, and wholesalers often sell 
to other wholesalers. Your pair of shoes isn’t a seasonal or 
perishable product like food, for example, so storage may 
not be such an important item in the total cost of dis- 
tribution as it is with some other products. 

Whatever the industry or product, in normal times you 
will be able to buy it with 
ease, whether you live in 
metropolitan New York or 
in rural Missouri. Some 
products are distributed 
right to your door—milk, 
the morning newspaper, 
your meat order after 
you’ve telephoned the 
butcher. For sheer con- 
venience, there is nothing 
like our system of distribu- 
tion. 

But such convenience is 
costly. Transportation, 
storage, office overhead, 
salesmen’s expenses, all 
these figure in the cost of 
getting the products of 
agriculture and industry 
into your home as con- 
veniently as possible. Ad- 
vertising, too, takes money, 
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Distributing America’s Goods 


Impartial findings from Twentieth Century Fund surveys on how our 


economic system affects our daily lives. 





GLORIA WALDRON 


© Associate, Education Department 
_ Twentieth Century Fund 


but probably not as much as you think. Less than 3¢ 
out of every consumer dollar goes for advertising. 

Let’s see what distribution costs actually are. The 
Twentieth Century Fund published a study of distribu- 
tion just before the war. That study showed that if you 
buy something for $1, roughly 41¢ will pay for produc- 
tion; the remaining 59¢ will pay for distribution—from 
raw material to finished product. 

So 59¢ of your dollar gets the milk to your door, neck- 
ties to the haberdashery, and Coca-Cola to the soda foun- 
tain. Of this 59¢, about 19¢ will pay the distribution costs 
of your local retailer—the butcher, the druggist, the hard- 
ware dealer. 

About 11¢ covers the distribution costs of the whole- 
saler or the intermediate dealer and roughly 15¢ takes care 
of the producer or the manufacturer’s distribution costs. 

Add to the wholesaler’s and-producer’s cost 19¢ for the 
retailer, 13¢ for all trans- 
portation costs, 1¢ miscel- 
laneous, and you will have 
a total of 59¢. 

It takes about 13¢ of 
the total 59¢ to transport 
goods, including terminal 
costs as well as hauling 
rates for all the transporta- 
tion during the distribu- 
tion process. 

Fromallover the country 
the wholesaler concentrates 
products of many manu- 
facturers. These he dis- 
perses in smaller lots to re- 
tailers. This funneling job 
economists call the concen- 
tration-dispersion function. 
Modern transportation is 
what makes this big job 
possible. 

Distribution costs also 
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‘ncude warehousing, especially necessary for seasonal 
products such as canned goods. From wholesale ware- 
houses, retail grocers can draw supplies regularly what- 
ever the season. Moreover, they can obtain the products 
of many producers at once. 

There are many kinds of retailers, of course, from the 
seneral store at the crossroads to the great department 
store in a large city. There are consumer cooperatives, 
door-to-door salesmen, and mail-order houses. They are 
all retailers. 

Like wholesalers they perform a concentration-dis- 
persion function. From manufacturers all over the coun- 
try, usually thru wholesalers, they concentrate a great 
variety of goods to be dispersed to their customers. 

Among the retailer’s chief costs are wages and salaries, 
rent, heat, lighting, upkeep, and perhaps advertising in 
newspapers or over the radio. Finally, services to con- 
sumers are an important item. 

Have you ever stopped to think how much you, your- 
self, may add to the costs of distribution by demanding 
charge accounts, free delivery, or the privilege of return- 
ing goods—all of which cost money? 

The Twentieth Century Fund’s study, Does Distribu- 
tion Cost Too Much?, showed that returns and allow- 
ances constitute, on the average, one day’s sales out of 
every eight in department stores. Imagine what this adds 
to costs and overhead! 

We have seen that distribution is a big job involving 
many people and many activities; mass distribution is the 
miraculous offshoot of mass production. But you may still 
have a lurking suspicion that it costs too much. Well, does 
it? The Fund’s Committee on Distribution answered the 
question of excessive distribution cost in this manner: 


Taking the field of dis- 
tribution as a whole the proc- 
ess undoubtedly costs too 
much. But how much too 
much is impossible to say. 
In other words we can say 
with confidence that there is 
a waste in distribution, but 
We cannot reduce it to a per- 
centage figure—as a whole, 
or in any of its parts. Nor 
can we say that distribution 
is more or less wasteful than 
production, 

We can, however—even 
With limited statistics that we 
have—point out specifically 
many ways in which the costs 
of distribution can be reduced 
or efficiency increased .. . 





The Committee recommended methods of reducing 
distribution costs in three general areas: first, increasing 
consumer knowledge; second, increasing operating eff- 
ciency of distributors; third, improving or eliminating 
legislative restrictions and regulations. 

To increase consumer knowledge, the Committee 
recommended that government agencies provide more in- 
formation in popular form on consumer problems and 
that the government extend regulations preventing fraud 
and misrepresentation. More family budget and expendi- 
ture studies should be made. More courses on consumer 
problems are needed in educational institutions. More 
consumer cooperatives and consumer group buying 
agencies should be organized. Informational labeling of 
products should be further developed as soon as possible. 

Distributors themselves can do much to lower costs by 
improving their efficiency. Training courses for distrib- 
utors; more research on the problems of distribution; 
more analytical studies of costs, methods, and results; 
more dissemination of information by educational insti- 
tutions and government agencies—all these would help 
distributors to lower costs. 

Finally in the legislative field, state trade barriers must 
be removed; monopolistic practices, price-fixing, and dis- 
criminatory laws that protect or destroy some special 
group in the distribution field should be eliminated; and 
certain costly excesses of competition should be limited, 
under statutory authority, by agreement among the dis- 
tributors themselves. 

Before you draw any final conclusions about the cost 
of distribution, you will ask, “Well, what about prof- 
its?” How much of the retailer’s and wholesaler’s 
costs can be charged up to profit? Surprisingly enough, 
on the average, less than 3¢ 
out of every consumer dol- 
lar goes for profit in the 
distribution system all 
along the line from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

There is no magic for- 
mula for bringing the cost 
of distribution down. The 
only way is for distributors 
and consumers to cooperate 
by buying more efficiently 
and selling more efficiently. 
Buy larger quantities, buy 
several items together at a 
reduced price, don’t abuse 
“free” delivery or the re- 
turn privilege, and pay bills 
promptly. 











This article is based largely on the Twentieth Century Fund’s survey, | 
Distributing America’s Goods,” produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 


Does Distribution Cost Too Much?, and the new 16mm _ picture, 
Inc., and the Fund. The Fund is an endowed foundation for 
- * ° < . 

f tion may be obtained from Education Department, Twentieth 


scientific research and public education on economic questions. Further informa 


Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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This summary of current programs of 
state education associations 1s based on 
replies to a questionnaire sent by the 
NEA Journal to all state associations. 


Alabama—State appropriations for 
salaries were increased approximately 
25°/, by the 1945 legislature. Local ap- 
propriations were sufficient to pro- 
vide a one-fourth increase in salaries. 
Teacher enrolments are improving, but 
teacher supply is not adequate. Recruit- 
ment is being promoted by several 
state groups. 


Arizona—Two lines of effort are 
under way: [1] discontinuance of the 
issuance of temporary certificates by 
beginning of next school year; [2] sub- 
stantial improvements in teachers sal- 
aries. Salary increases averaging over 
$400 per year have been announced. 
The association has recommended that 
no teacher be paid less than $2000 in 
1946-47. 

Arkansas—The state board of edu- 
cation has been asked by the associa- 
tion to increase the allotment in the 
teachers salary fund to assure a 20°% 
raise in salaries. Facts concerning the 
teacher crisis have been placed before 


the public. 


California—Efforts to increase teach- 
ers salaries have taken the form of 
several concrete projects: [1] state com- 
mittee actively at work; [2] research 
bulletin on current salary schedules; 
[3] letter to all school trustees and 
boards; [4] articles in state journal. 


Colorado—A strong plea for a $1500 
minimum salary for all teachers and 
for a classroom unit minimum pro- 
gram of $2000 was made by the asso- 
ciation. The legislature set up an $1800 
classroom unit minimum program 
guaranteed by the state, of which three- 
fourths must be paid in teachers sal- 
aries. This represents an advance over 
the previous minimum salary of $75 
per month in payments not to exceed 
nine and one-half months. 


Connecticut—The association began 
publishing salary schedule information 
in November 1944 to supplement the 
salary data by the state department. It 
has attracted much local schoolboard 


yi STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Work for Better Salaries 


attention and been one of the factors 
in bringing about better salaries. 

The director of research has been 
made available to local teacher groups 
as a consultant in salary matters. Local 
associations have been provided with 
outlines of procedures for salary sched- 
uling. Further financial information 
is being made available. 


Idaho—Efforts to enact a teacher re- 
tirement law have been successful this 
spring. An emergency salary law is 
also before the legislature. 


Ilinois—The association’s greatest 
contributions toward solving teacher 
shortage have been in state and local 
finance and in the inauguration of a 
new $1200 minimum salary law. State 
aid has been increased by 11 million 
dollars, every local educational tax levy 
limit (by referendum) was raised, and 
the unit district (12 grade) educational 
levy limit was increased 100% without 
necessity of referendum. 

Direct salary schedule services have 
been provided by the association and 
frequent releases on the cost of living 
trends have been issued. Materials em- 
phasizing the necessity of higher sal- 
aries to secure and retain good teachers 
have been released to the public. 


Indiana—The problem of salary in- 
creases for teachers has been attacked 
by thoro surveys, publicity, and other 
special projects. A new program de- 
signed to help attract highschool grad- 
uates into teaching is being developed 
thru the establishment of a Scholar- 
ship Foundation. The total value of the 
scholarship is to be $2400. 

The association is publicizing the 
serious future consequences of a steep 
decline in school efficiency and the un- 
dermining of standards for licensing 
teachers now. The public is being 
called upon to provide scholarships as 
one method of meeting the crisis. 

lowa—A statewide Commission on 
Teachers in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools has been formed to work on 
problems related to teacher education, 
certification, evaluation, welfare, and 
placement. The commission consists 
of a group of representative leaders 
from the organizations and agencies 


hi 
this.25, 


dealing with preservice and inservice 
training. 





Kansas—The salary situation is re- 
ceiving special attention thru several 
specific projects. Salary information is 
featured in the journal. Reports of in- 
creases granted by schoolboards are 
disseminated thru the press releases 
and news letters. The committee on 
recruiting and training of teachers is 
working for better pay. Local commit- 
tees are seeking improved | salary 
schedules. 

Increased pay is the number one 
problem in teacher welfare in view of 
inflation. Last year total expenditure 
for public education increased 13 mil- 
lion dollars. Most of this increment, in 
the form of increased pay for teachers, 
came about thru changes in the tax 
limit laws. 


Lovisiana—A_ study pertaining to 
teacher employment is being made 
and the facts are to be widely publi- 
cized. Information was not available 
when this report was prepared. 


Maine—Efforts of the association are 
being directed toward improvement of 
the teacher situation thru local school- 
board action. Letters have been sent to 
local groups relative to federal and 
state legislation and increased budgets 
for salaries. 


Maryland— Higher minimum salary 
schedules for teachers and_ principals 
were established by 1945 legislation. 
These are based upon training and ex- 
perience. 


Massachusetts—The director of re- 
search has obtained salary statistics, 
published them, helped salary commit- 
tees formulate their petitions for in- 
creases, and kept superintendents and 
affiliated associations informed on sal- 
ary matters. Material on salaries ap- 
pears in the magazine. 


Michigan—An additional $3,200,000 
state school aid was appropriated by a 
special session of the legislature tor 
this year. The same amount is to be 
made available next year. The law pro- 
vides that the new appropriation shall 
be used exclusively for payment of 
salaries of teaching and non-teaching 
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employes. This spe- 
cial fund is in addi- 
tion to the $10,000,- 
ooo annual increase 
in state school aid 
voted for 1945-46 
and 1946-47 by the 
legislature. 


Missouri—Great advance in teachers 
alaries is due to the adoption of a new 
state constitution that removed consti- 
tutional tax limitations for local school 
purposes. Legislation implementing 
this provision has been enacted. Most 
schools are planning to increase the 
local levy by at least 309%, with some 
going as high as 100%. 

Provision has been made for rural 
boards to levy up to 65¢ without a vote 
of the people. This should tend to 
make more funds available to rural 
schools that have been operating with 
low levies. Eleven million dollars of 
state aid for teachers salaries has been 
apportioned this year and at least the 
same amount will be available next 
year. 


Nebraska—Information concerning 
salaries in this and other states, teacher 
shortage, decreased enrolments in 
teacher education colleges, and the 
high percentage of emergency certifi- 
cates is being disseminated. 


New Jersey—Bills are pending to 
provide additional state aid to make 
it possible for districts to pay better 


salaries and to increase the minimum 
salary of $1800, 


New Mexico—The year 1946-47 will 
bring the most acute shortage of quali- 
hed teachers ever experienced in this 
state. Salary data have been compiled 
together with sampling statistics on 
the actual necessary expenses of 
public-school employes and facts as 
to emergency certificates. Of the 350 
Who entered military service 60 have 
‘eturned to the schools. The state 
journal for March contains detailed 
data on the acute teacher situation. 


North Carolina—A series of 21 
leadership conferences have been held 
to discuss the needs of schools and 
ways by which these needs may be 
met. Meetings have been held with 
'cpresentatives of other state organiza- 
tons to consider school problems. 
Many local units are meeting with 
former legislators and candidates for 
the general assembly in a discussion 
of issues important to education. 


Ohio—Increased state funds for the 
support of schools were secured a year 
ago, including a special grant for 
teachers salaries. The salary situation 
is somewhat improved and is about as 
good as can be expected until the next 
regular session of the legislature in 
January 1947. The association is mak- 
ing a comprehensive study of school 
finance in preparation for a campaign 
for increased school support. 


Oklahoma—A committee is work- 
ing on the total problem of teacher 
shortage, including salaries, retire- 
ment, tenure, and security. The most 
liberal finance law ever enacted in this 
state, which was passed last year, in- 
cluded increased salary schedules. 


Pennsylvania—Pennsylvania is out 
in front as far as mandated state salary 
schedules are concerned. The pam- 
phlet, A Guide for Local Branch Sal- 
ary Committees, has been _ issued. 
Many local branches are working on 
revised salary schedules, using the re- 
search staff services of the association 
for guidance and assistance. 


Puerto Rico—Increase of 20%, in 1941 
with 12 school months for teachers and 
one month vacation with pay in ad- 
vance. Substantial increase in 1944. 


South Carolina—The maximum state 
aid for salaries was increased from 
$1089 last year to $1575 this year. This 
called for an increase of nearly four 
million dollars from the state. The re- 
tirement law enacted carries over one 
million dollars state appropriation. A 
salary increase of 10% is asked of the 
legislature this year. 


South Dakota—Salaries are reported 
in a regular salary bulletin and pub- 
licity is given to trends in living costs. 
Efforts are being made to assure in- 
creased tax revenues to enable school- 
boards to pay better salaries. 


Tennessee—Public support for three 
programs is being solicited: [1] a $300 
a year cost-of-living salary adjustment, 
[2] nine-monthelementary-school term, 
[3] sick leave pay for teachers. 


Texas—Much is being done to in- 
form the people of the critical situa- 
tion to the end that increased state 





support may be se- 
cured in 1947 and 
to get local districts 
to increase their tax 
rates to meet the 
emergency. 


Utah—P roposed 
salary schedules for 
next year providing for substantial in- 
creases have been distributed. The 
campaign for higher salaries is making 
progress. 





Virginia—The efforts to obtain better 
salaries fall into two phases: [1] to 
secure legislative increases of 114 mil- 
lion dollars for 1946-47 and 24% million 
dollars for 1947-48 for increasing sal- 
aries; [2] to secure the adoption of 
statewide minimum salary schedules 
recommended by the association. 


Washington—With an average sal- 
ary of about $2400 and a minimum of 
$1800, over one-fourth of Washington 
teachers are on the emergency roll, so 
that further increase in salaries is an 
urgent need. To meet this need, the 
schools are largely dependent on in- 
creased state appropriation, since only 
one-fourth of the school revenues 
comes from local taxation. With school 
support over 90° equalized in Wash- 
ington, salary increases are a need not 
of certain districts but of all districts. 

For the use of local units of WEA 
and of district administrators and 
teacher groups, the association makes 
every year a statewide survey of sal- 
aries of the current year and additional 
inquiries on current trends. A cam- 
paign of publicity on conditions and 
needs and a program of legislative ap- 
propriations is under way. 

Committees of the state association 
and its 86 affiliated local units are pre- 
senting this problem to local com- 
munities and statewide agencies. 


West Virginia—A new basic and ad- 
vanced salary schedule was enacted 
last year. As a result of the state survey 
a drive will be made to increase the 
present pupil expenditure for current 
school purposes from an average of 
$74 to $100. An additional increase in 
salaries will follow. 


Wisconsin—Material on school sal- 
aries and economic trends is being 
distributed. An ambitious study is be- 
ing made to find out whether the com- 
monly accepted cost-of-living index 
applies correctly to the teaching pro- 
fession.— AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant 


editor. 
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COURTESY STEPHENS COLLEGE 


N Easy chair on a cool porch, moun- 
tains in the distance, ice water 
within reach, and the book you 

have wanted all winter to read—is 
this your dream of vacation reading? 

Who of us has not felt the need to 
read widely during the school year, 
only to have that desire frustrated by 
the demands of the hour? Who has 
not assured himself that when summer 
comes he would “catch up”? When 
the last report card has been given out, 
the annual report handed in, the cabi- 
net left in good order, one may at last 
say to himself, “What shall I read 
first?” 

What indeed? “Some books are to 
be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested,” 
observed Francis Bacon. Reading that 
meets Bacon’s idea of variety brings 
many rewards: mental relaxation, per- 
sonal enrichment, professional growth. 
So much depends upon our ability to 
choose wisely that we might consider, 
early in our program, books that will 
help to develop our power to read with 
increasing discrimination: How To 
Read a Newspaper by Edgar Dale, 
How To Read Books by Llewellyn 
Jones, and The Illiteracy of the Liter- 
ates by Howard R. Huse. 

In seeking books that are to be 








“chewed and digested” 
we might use as a start- 
ing point the NEA 
Journat books-of-the- 
month, January-May 
1946. Have you read 
The Anatomy of Peace 
by Emery Reves, One 
World in the Making 
by Ralph Barton Perry, 
and What the In- 
formed Citizen Needs 
To Know edited by 
Bruce Bliven and A. G. 


Mezerick? 
Biography is another 
important source of 


good reading. Many good biographies 
have been published recently. In addi- 
tion to the lives of Jefferson, Carver, 
Eisenhower, Wilson, White, Paine, 
and Knapp [referred to on JourNAL 
book-of-the-month pages] are Hahne- 
mann, the Adventurous Career of a 
Medical Rebel by Martin Gumpert; 
and My Wayward Parent by Elizabeth 
Cobb, daughter of America’s beloved 
humorist, Irvin S. Cobb. 

Other good nonfiction includes Sol- 
diers of God, an account of the chap- 
lains in the war, by Christopher Cross 
and Maj. Gen. William R. Arnold; 
Starling of the White House, an infor- 
mal, entertaining review of the experi- 
ences of the man for many years head 
of the White House Secret Service, as 
told to Thomas Sugrue; and Santa Fe, 
a breezy, anecdotal account of the 
building of the great railroad, by James 
Marshall. 

The homebound individual who 
longs for the distant places can betake 
himself there by the magic carpet of 
travel books. The Rocky Mountains 
by Wallace W. Atwood takes us by 
pack train and hike to watch a moun- 
tain range developing. For less rugged 
souls we recommend The Friendly 
Mountains edited by Roderick Peattie, 
which tells the geological story of the 


OPPORTUNITIES 


in Vacation Reading 
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Green, White, and Adirondack moun- 
tains. Jersey Genesis by Henry C. Beck 
is an informal and informative account 
of the Mullica River area; That Van- 
ishing Eden—A Naturalist’s Florida 
by Thomas Barbour describes tropical 
Florida. 

The book entitled Letters From the 
Argentine by Francis Herron describes 
the customs, psychology, and folklore 
of that country; The Gobi Desert by 
Mildred Cable with Francesca French 
is the story of their adventures into 
that “sometimes beautiful, frightening, 
and always mysterious land.” Native 
Peoples of the Pacific World by Felix 
M. Keesing introduces the enchanting 
South Seas. 

There is a world of good reading in 
fiction as well. In addition to the best 
sellers [NEA Journat, April 1946, 
p206] we might add two biblical 
novels: David the King by Gladys 
Schmitt, and Behold Your King by 
Florence M. Bauer, which deals with 
the life and times of Jesus. Arch of 
Triumph by Erich Maria Remarque 
is a new novel by the author of All 
Ouiet on the Western Front. 

Winter often finds us too busy to do 
justice to ourselves in our professional 
reading as well as in more general 
areas. For that, one of the most profit- 
able things we can do is to read all the 
issues of the national and state associa- 
tion journals for one or more years. 

And incidentally, for the home ot 
our dreams, where we will do our 
summer reading, it would be an excel- 
lent idea to read up on plans in the 
Book of Houses by John P. Dean and 
Simon Breines. 

This summer will be an ideal time 
to taste, swallow, chew, and digest 4 
vast amount of good literature in our 
pursuit of an adequate mental dict. 
All we need is the help of our school 
or public librarian and a pleasant spot 
in which to read.—rUTH COYNER LITTLE, 
assistant editor. 
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ers of BIPARTISAN HOUSE COMMITTEE 


for the Support | 

of Federal Aid 
for 

Public Schools 


This is the third in the series 
of presentations of members 
of the Committee. [See THE 
JOURNAL for March and 
April.] Other members will 
Gppear in later issues. 


Bailey, Cleveland M., W. Va. Bender, George H., Ohio Case, Francis, $. Dak. Cunningham, Paul, lowa 


Doyle, Clyde, Calif Hedrick, E. H., W. Va. Izac, Ed. V., Calif. 
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LaFollette, Charles M., Ind. Landis, Gerald W., Ind. 


Outland, George E. Calif. Patterson, Ellis E., Calif. 


Se, ' a s John H., Colif. Whitten, Jamie - Miss. 


Sheppard, Harry R., Calif. Stevenson, Willia Talle, Henry 0., lowa 








Congressmen Urge Federal Aid 


JOHN STEPHENS WOOD 
[D., Georgia] 


EDERAL AID to education 
nas from our ideal of 
equal opportunity for all 
and our failure to provide 
it. The fact is that many 

wear states and thousands of 

communities lack resources 

to operate good schools. It is also clear that the contri- 

bution of education to our democratic society becomes 

more indispensable with each decade. Something must 
be done to strike a balance in this matter. 

I believe that the basic control of education can be 
kept in the states and localities with federal government 
sharing in the costs of our schools. It would be unwise 
for federal government to interfere in any degree with 
historic state and local educational controls. Such con- 
trols can be protected by the language of whatever fed- 
eral aid bill Congress may enact. I am prepared to sup- 
port legislation of this kind. I believe in it. I hope Con- 
gress will move to early action. 





JOHN PHILLIPS 
[R., California] 


HE PROBLEMs of American 
_ Sener today are prob- 
lems of balance, and very 
nice and delicate balances 
at that. On one side, the 
nation as a whole must see 
to it that education is avail- 
able, everywhere for every child, without the very real 
danger of central influence into which some of our 
enthusiasts seem to want to lead us. This is a job for 
Congress. Another and equally important problem of 
balance is to see that historic lines of freedom of thought 
and expression are not erased, yet to detect and see to it 
that clever and destructive propaganda is not spread 
under cover of this freedom, with the same eventual 
results that small amounts of poison would have in our 
daily bread. This is the problem of all the people, with 
particular reference to thoughtful educators. For these 
reasons I am glad to join with other Congressmen, of 
both parties, in promoting legislation to these ends. 





HARRIS & EWING 


FRANK BATEMAN KEEFE 
[R., Wisconsin] 


HAVE given extended 
| study to the federal aid 
problem. Despite my de- 
sire to curtail federal in- 
tervention in state and lo- 
cal affairs, I am convinced 
that, if America is to grow 
as it should in the future, there must be some very radical 
and definite change to work toward equality of educa- 
tion thruout the United States. Statistics disclose a lam- 
entable situation. I have concluded that the only solution 
lies in some form of federal help. It will not do in a 
great nation to have educational opportunity unbounded 
in certain states and exceedingly limited in others. The 
problem is of national importance. I want to help solve it. 
No class of people is so underpaid today as teachers. We 
must attract the best brains of the country into the teach- 
ing field. Federal aid can do this without impairing state 
control. Congress should, in my judgment, proceed at 
once to enact legislation of this character. 


GARRIS & EWING 


VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
[D., Oklahoma] 


HE procrEss of this coun- 
ed is dependent upon the 
clear, moral, and unselfish 
thinking of the citizenry. 
Training the mass mind to 
produce these attitudes is 
the job of the publicschools. 
It is a job that is becoming more difficult due to the in- 
ability of all sections of the country to provide adequate 
education for all youth. Careful study reveals the fact 
that income is always lowest in sections of the country 
where the burden of child care is greatest and educational 
opportunity lowest. In view of the internal migration of 
our people this fact bears national significance. 

Federal aid to public schools seems to be the only 
solution to the problem, and I am convinced that the 
federal government can assist in expanding public edu- 
cation to provide equal educational opportunity for all 


our youth without endangering local and state control 
over public education. 


FIKE'S, MANGUM, OKLA. 


CREDIT FOR PHOTOS ON PRECEDING PAGE: BLACKSTONE, COHEN, EDMONSTON, HARRIS AND EWING, SOREBOE, SYKES, TENSCHERT, AND UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD. 
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HILL-TAFT-THOMAS af 
Co-sponsor 
Amended $181 





. LISTER HILL, Ala. 


ROBERT A, TAFT, Ohio ELBERT D. THOMAS, Utah 
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Prospects for favorable action on S181—federal-aid-to- 
education bill—were definitely improved with the in- 
troduction, on March 27, 1946, in the United States 
Senate, of the bill as amended by Senators Hill, Taft, and 
Thomas (Utah). Chief provisions of the amended bill are: 


Basic Principles 


[1] The primary purpose of the proposed amendment 
is to help equalize educational opportunities. 

[2] Apportionment of federal funds to the states is 
based upon an objective procedure specified in the law. 

[3] The apportionment is made in such a way that it 
bears a direct relationship to the number of children of 
school age in each state, and an inverse relationship to 
the financial ability of the state to educate those children. 

[4] The proposal does not undertake to specify how 


apportioned to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, according to their 
respective needs. 

[3] The federal aid for any state whose aggregate cur- 
rent expenditures from state and local revenues will 
represent in any year an effort of less than 2.5°/ of its 
average annual income payments over a five-year period, 
is to be reduced in proportion as its actual current expendi- 
tures from state and local revenues are less than that 
amount. 

Eligibility 

To be eligible to receive any part of the funds author- 
ized, each state must provide: 

[1] A plan of apportioning funds within the state, by 
the fourth year of the operation of the Act, which will 
guarantee a current expenditure of not less than $40 per 
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or where state and local funds shall be used, or provide annum per child in average daily attendance in all juris- us / : 
any kind of federal control to be exercised over the opera- dictions, and 5 
tion of elementary and secondary schools. [2] Current expenditures for any year, from local and LA 4 

[5] Eligibility for a state’s receiving funds is condi- state revenues, for public elementary-school and public if 


tioned upon: [a] maintenance in all school jurisdictions 
within each state after the fourth year of the program 
of a minimum average current expenditure [excluding 
interest, debt service, and capital outlay] of not less than 
$40 per annum per child in average daily attendance in 
public elementary and secondary schools; [b] mainte- 
nance of a minimum effort of expenditures from state 
and local funds; [c] absence of any discrimination against 
the children of any minority group in the use of federal 
funds for education. 


Method of Apportionment 


[1] The plan of apportionment makes available to all 
states a minimum of $40 per annum per child of school 
age [population five to 17 years inclusive], by providing 
in each state the difference between that amount and 
the amount which could be raised thru state and local 
funds at the same rate of effort as the United States aver- 
age effort required to produce $40 per annum per child 
of school age. 


[2] Not to exceed 2°% of funds appropriated are to be 





secondary-school education in an amount equal to or 
greater than that representing an effort of 2.2% of its 
average annual income payments over a five-year period. 


Amounts Required 


[1] The average effort required to support a $40 pro- 
gram of current expense per child would be approxi- 
mately 1.1°% of annual income payments averaged over 
a span of five years. As of 1943, there would be 33 states 
whose revenues at a rate of 1.194 of annual income pay- 
ments [averaged for the five years for which most recent 
data are available] would be insufficient to produce $40 
per annum per child aged five to 17 years. The aggregate 
amount needed to supplement this standard rate of effort 
in these states would be approximately $232,000,000. 

[2] Authorization is made to permit the states to plan 
for the development of their educational programs. The 
authorized appropriations are graduated in amounts over 
a three-year period: $150,000,000 the first year; $200,000,- 
ooo the second year; to the full authorization of $250,- 
000,000 by the third year. 
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ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS UNDER 5181 (Amended) 


[These calculations assume that the following items remain constant: (1) 
2) average total income payments (1939-1943); and children aged 5-17 years (1943). 









































Expected amount of | Amount needed 





total current expenditures for pubffe elementary and secondary education from state and focal sources (1942-43): 
NEA Research Division. See preceding page.] F. 

















= Current expen- | state-local contri- | toreach $40 level| Penalty | Amounts each state would receive with 
Tediture for public col? is of diture if each | bution to $40 pro-| after 1.1% of for less | penalty applied with appropriations of: 
elementary and average state spent $40 | gram at standard | average income | than 2.5% (In thousands) 
States secondary education | (1939-43) | per estimated | effort rate of 1.1% | payment is effort 
from state and local | total income | child aoe La of average (1830-43) pooner ey o 
1942-43 eal income payments : 
Toye neS emda)” | Payments | ('thousands) | '"c0™p belnds) | (in thousands) | of 25) | $160,000 | $200,000 | $250,000 
1 | 2 3 4 ae ant 
; — Y oe | 41 168, 547 $210,688 
oe a a ‘$2,107,899 2.14 $1,158, 248 $1,084,325 $231,774 |... $126,413 | $ 
| 90.8 10, 269 13,691 17,114 
DN icpnsisnasinneinnvess | 25,603 2.27 31,256 so ig} 0 231 1641 2061 
eee 2 04 191372 7,656 11,716 | | 81.6 8,738 | 7,648 | 9, 580 
*Arkansas Sega enmmeth See , ’ ’ es: ; 
aa al | 160, 968 2.07 58, 295 85, 668 eae | ans ca 
lal eae | 19, 102 2.42 9,789 8,679 1,110 96.8 644 
IN i. 5.c-qaesacceneney’ rie 4 = 2 ce pe eines ee | 
Delaware 5 ayaa ee Monae ao ’ . > haces | | 
District of Columbia......... | oo . = wu A eats ‘ain ‘ns ian 2488 ‘iam 
- - pheaennat PS I 28, 167 2.05 32,498 15,092 17,406 82.0 8,564 . : = 
ah a cc dence Pie cae | 8,575 2.67 4,805 3,531 1,274 764 | | 0 , 
WIE. oon cece eee sate 136, 360 1.93 60,339 feed eouee ee ia 6i7 | 822 1028 
Indiana. . . bhavgs<aars | 56, 508 2.21 ’ 18117 2031 96 4 1,175 | 1,568 1958 
| EERE 39,648 2.41 20,148 ot? 2,031 oa eo 
| eee ees 30,330 2.68 14,985 12,45 ’ | ’ ’ h al 
te | me | ag | ge | gee | map | gt | fal] aah | i 
* ppaaniaamnaesia | 12,006 211 7,544 6,270 1,274 «| «844 645 860 1,075" 
Maryland............-... 22,972 1.33 17,153 ES ee | | 
eee 77,780 1.96 33,602 a: See | ale ene ee | ree 
No oS lida san cel 93,006 2.02 47,980 50,622 | 
eee ee ee ee a eee 
Ra a camunkatecs 49,439 3 00 30,121 27, 258 2,863 80.0 1,374 | 1,832 2, 290 
or cba cd ent | 11, 293 2.91 4,341 4, 268 73 | ans 44 | 58 73 
Nh ha ccc 20,329 2 59 10,864 8, 636 2,229 ; 1,337 | 1,783 2,229 
Nevad ae : ; ; ee Joos 
‘ine temples... «oot? 2 07 23,980 | ois 507 82.8 252 336 420* 
New Jerse P ‘ ’ x > ais 
—_.......... | 8,716 3.49 5,978 2,750 3,228 io 1,937 | 2,582 3,228 
New York 294,640 2.15 96, 522 150,843 J ~~ ior mn 
North Carolina ae 38, 169 2.47 38,727 16,995 21,732 98.8 12,883 | 17,177 21,471 
North Dakota... ... - 10,219 2.98 5,852 3,773 2,079 1,247 | y j 
Ohio 2 cae | 115,343 1.96 57,016 64,867 va | | «aap 
Oklahoma.............-.--. 30, 485 2.79 21,463 12,001 7 5,677 | 7,570 . 
Oregon : 17,821 1.87 9,123 10, 461 Dee hatees on ee 
i, Tee ag . 7 went = | : | | 
Seah deeien Siaucgeuraul 18,325 2.40 21,362 8,382 "42,980 96.0 7,477 | 9,969 | ‘12,461 
South Dakota.............-.-. | 11,605 3.41 5,524 3,740 1,784 1,070 | 1,427 | 1,784 
oti ore eee 27,887 2.16 29,434 14, 201 15,233 86.4 7,897 10,529 | 13, 161* 
—_— CREE 85,691 2.29 62,854 41,086 21,758 916 | 11,958 | 15,944 | 19,000 
os one 10,858 271 6, 255 4,411 1,844 1,106 | 1,475 10M 
cs cats esc 4,981 2 22 2,992 | 2,464 528 88.8 281 | 375 #0 
_—i(iti«C RRM YE | 29,417 1.70 28,219 19, 008 9,211 68.0 | 3,758 | 5,010 6, 
| 
Washington................... 35,367 2.06 14,666 18, 865 ore: « 
West Virginia | 28, 397 3.08 19,682 10,307 9,375 | 6,625 | —-7,500 9,375 
Wisconsin........... ‘al 50,214 2.34 26,490 | 23,606 | «. 2,884 936 | 1,619 | 2,159 | 2,699 
Wyoming....... 5,606 3.03 2,238 | 2,035 Ry eet 122 | 162 | 203 
Territories and outlying possessions) eRe eho en AEE Ce Re a A Re ROR ieee i Senne 2,781 3,708 | 4,635 


Sources: Current expenditures for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education from state and 
local revenues are from Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education. Average total income 
payments used in calculating columns 3 and 5 
are from U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, National In- 
come Unit. Income payments for District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and 
Virginia are adjusted figures representing ‘‘state 
of residence” rather than “state of payment.” 
Children aged 5-17 years used in calculating col- 
umn 4 are estimates of the NEA Research Divi- 
sion based on federal census count of children 
aged 2-14 in 1940 and net migration estimates 
for individual states between 1940 and 1943 as 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

"Figures for 1942-43 are the latest complete 
figures available. Figures for 1943-44 should be 
used for the first year for which computations 
are to be made under this act. 

* Indicates states that will be ineligible to share 
in the funds authorized under this act after the 
fourth year unless the ratio shown in column 3 
is increased. The figures in column 3 do not con- 
form exactly to the provisions in Sec. 3 (E) of 
the Bill, which specifies average annual income 
payments for the most recent three years avail- 
able rather than the five years shown in column 3. 
Therefore, the asterisks in column 10 should be 
looked upon as rough indications of the effect of 
Sec. 3(E) on the various states. 


Read table as follows: 


From state and local revenues Arkansas spent 
$14,223,000 (Col. 2) for current expenditure 
for public elementary and secondary education 
in 1942-43. This amount is 2.04% (Col. 3) 
of the average annual income payments for the 
five years from 1939 thru 1943 ($696,000,000). 
Arkansas has an estimated number of children 
aged 5-17 years in 1943 of 484,292 and would 
require $19,372,000 (Col. 4) if it spent $40 per 





second years of this Act are $150,000,000 and 
$200,000,000 respectively or 60% and 80% of 
the $250,000,000 authorized for the third year and 
following. Applying these percents (60% and 
80%) to the $11,716,000 given in Column 6 
for Arkansas, the following amounts would be 
available: First year—$7,030,000; second year— 
$9,373,000; third year and after—$11,716,000. 
According to Column 7, Arkansas (with an 


child. If Arkansas made a standard effort of 1.1°% 
of average (1939-43) income payments, $7,656,- 
000 (Col. 5) would be raised. 


The amount needed for Arkansas to reach $40 
per child level after 1.1% of income payments is 
devoted to education (difference between Col. 4 
and Col..5) is $11,716,000 (Col. 6). 

The total of the amounts in Col. 6 for the 
various states approximates the appropriation of 
$250,000,000 provided in the third year and fol- 
lowing of this Act and is used as the basis for 
calculating the amounts each state would receive. 
The total amounts authorized for the first and 


average effort of 2.04% in Col. 3) made 81.6% of 
the required effort of 2.5%. Therefore, in accord- 
ance with provisions of Sec. 3(D) this state would 
receive only 81.6% of the amounts available for 
the first three years or $5,736,000 (Col. 5), 
$7,648,000 (Col. 9), and $9,560,000 (Col. 10) 
respectively. 

The asterisk after the figure in Column 10 indi- 
cates that Arkansas would become ineligible to 
receive any part of the funds after the fourth year 
of the operation of this Act, until such time as the 
percent in Column 3 (2.04%) is equal to oF 


greater than 2.20%. [See Sec. 3(E) of Act and 
footnote *.] 
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World Conference of the Teaching Profession 


ver a year ago, plans were begun 

to sponsor an international con- 

ference of national teachers as- 
sociations, to be held as soon after the 
war as traveling conditions would per- 
mit. Invitations were sent to the most 
widely representative organizations in 
each of the United Nations and cer- 
tain neutrals —organizations which 
most nearly correspond to our own 
NEA. It seemed appropriate that in- 
itiative in this matter should be taken 
by the chief educational association in 
the United States—the most powerful 
member of the United Nations that 
had not been devastated by the war. 


The Time and Place 


Following the results of a ballot sent 
to participating associations, the NEA 
Executive Committee decided at its 
March meeting to hold the conference 
for a two-week period, August 17-30, 
1946. 

Those who made the original plans 
for the conference felt that it should 
be held in a quiet and secluded spot 
in order best to reestablish profes- 
sional contacts with other nations and 
to make possible thoro discussion of 
educational problems of international 
concern. We have been fortunate in 
securing such a place. The Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 
Department of Education, has invited 
the conference to use the facilities of 
The Homestead, Endicott, New York. 


States as Hosts 


The importance of having state edu- 
cation associations afhliated with the 
NEA take part in this world confer- 
ence is generally recognized. For this 
reason plans have been made for a 
state education association to act as 
host to the delegate or delegates from 
each country attending. Each state 
has been given, as far as possible, its 
first choice of the country it wishes 
to entertain. 

So far, 13 state associations have 
expressed their desire to cooperate. 
Each has agreed to pay the traveling 
expenses between Endicott and the 
port of arrival and the living expenses 
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of its guests during the conference. 
A representative from each state asso- 
ciation will correspond with delegates, 
arrange to meet boats or planes, at- 
tend the conference as an observer, 
assist guests with the translation and 
preparation of documents, and help in 
other ways. 


Conference Program 


Conference work and discussion will 
center around the following main 
questions: 

[1] How can the educational profes- 
sion in all lands cooperate in promoting 
conditions necessary for a lasting peace? 

[2] What international relationships 
within the educational profession will 
bring about most effective restoration of 
educational services in the areas most 
seriously damaged by the war? 

[3] Upon what educational problems 
and policies may international coopera- 
tion within the teaching profession be 
most useful, and what kind of an organ- 
ization is needed to facilitate such co- 
operation? 

Plans for the conduct and agenda of 
the conference are being developed in 
full cooperation with the participating 


associations. 


Observer-Adviser Group 
This international gathering intends 
to capitalize fully on the experience 
of the international educational or- 
ganizations which have rendered good 
service in the past. Invitations to send 


an observer-adviser to the meetings 
have been sent to: International Fed- 
eration of Secondary Teachers, Pan 
American Union, International Bu- 
reau of Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Department of — State, 
World Federation of Education <As- 
sociations, New Education Fellow- 
ship, International Federation of 
Teachers Associations, UNESCO Pre- 
paratory Commission, Congreso 
Americano de Maestros, and Interna- 


tional Federation of Home and 
School. 


Keeping It Small 


Experience has shown that the best 
international conferences are small 
enough to be real “working” confer- 
ences. For best efficiency, and because 
of limited accommodations, it will be 
necessary to limit the attendance of 
teachers from the United States to the 
official delegates and hosts. NEA 
members will receive full reports 
from time to time on conference plans 
and results. 

This World Conference of the 
Teaching Profession may help to or- 
ganize effectively the teachers of the 
world in the interest of peace and 
understanding among nations. If it 
succeeds, as there is reason now to 
hope, it may well be remembered as 
a milestone in the history of education. 


WORLD CONFERENCE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
As of April 1, 1946 


Country Association 


Australia Australian Teachers Federation 
Canada Canadian Teachers Federation 


Host State 


California 
Pennsylvania 


China National Child Education Association of China Illinois 
Chinese National Association for the Study of Education 


Costa Rica 


Czechoslovakia 


El Salvador Liceo Cultura 


England National Union of Teachers 


Asociacion Nacional de Educadores de Costa Rica 
Cuba Asociacion Educacional de Cuba 

Central Association of Educational Employees 
Ecuador Sindicato Nacional de Educadores Ecuatorianos 
Eire Irish National Teachers Organization 


North Carolina 
Minnesota 


Massachusetts 


Missourl 


Joint Committee of the Four Secondary Associations 


France Federation Generale de !’Enseignement 


New Jersey 


Iceland Teacher Association of Iceland 


Iraq Teachers Association 
Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 
Nicaragua 


Raad Van Leraren 


Union des Educateurs Luxembourgeols 


New Zealand Educational Institute Oregon 
Asociacion Nacional de Maestros 

Norwa Norwegian Teachers Association 2 9 
Pola Union of Polish Teachers in Great Britain 


Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Scotland The Educational Institute of Scotland Kansas 


Sweden Sveriges allmanna Folkskollarforening 


South Dakota 


Laroverkslararens Riksforbund 


United States 





Nationa! Education Association 
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ASSEMBLY 
at BUFFALO 


HE BUFFALO MEETING of the NEA 

Representative Assembly, July 1-6, 

will set the spirit and the purpose 
and the plans for the great forward 
movement of education which must 
come during the next decade. 

The people of America are ready for 
educational advance. Now is the time 
to take the long look ahead and to plan 
for higher standards of child welfare, 
school service, and teaching conditions. 
Now is the time to build for peace. 
Delegates to the Buffalo assembly have 
serious business ahead of them. 

The problems to be met have been 
intensified by the fact that last year, 
due to the war emergency, no assem- 
bly could be held. And much has hap- 
pened since the 1944 meeting. V-E Day 
and V-J Day are milestones of the past 
rather than goals of the future. UNO 
and UNESCO have progressed to 
proud reality. Schools are in the midst 
of peacetime readjustments. GI educa- 
tion is a pressing issue. In this atmos- 
phere of change and need delegates 
will convene at Buffalo. 

At three evening general assemblies, 
beginning Wednesday, July 3, and 
extending thru Friday, such vital sub- 
jects as education and the peace, edu- 
cation in an age of atomic power, and 
American education and our world 
neighbors will be explored by compe- 
tent authorities. 

At seven business sessions, Wednes- 
day morning thru Friday evening, 
action will be taken on committee re- 
ports, resolutions, bylaw amendments, 
election of officers, and other official 
business. Decisions made at Buffalo 
will profoundly affect the life of 
America for years to come. 

The NEA Program of Unification, 
Expansion, and Development has gone 
thru its first two years with remarkable 
success and is ready to be absorbed into 





REPRESENTATIVE 


Niagara Falls, Rock 
of Ages, and Cave 
of the Winds Bridge 


the new Victory 
Action Program 
1946-51, which the 
NEA Executive 
Committee is rec- 
ommending to the 
Board of Directors 
and the Assembly. 

Business sessions 
and the general as- 
semblies will be 
preceded by meet- 
ings on Monday of the Board of Direc- 
tors and of NEA departments, and on 
Tuesday by open meetings of NEA 
committees, commissions, and councils. 

These committee meetings represent 
a needed innovation and should assure 
to the important and farreaching re- 
ports of these groups the attention they 
deserve. Every state has an obligation 
to be represented at each meeting. Af- 
ter the chairman presents the report of 
the vigorous program which has been 
carried on during the war and the 
recommendations for the future, it is 
hoped there will be adequate time for 
discussion. 

Tuesday evening the delegates will 
have opportunity to carry to their state 
delegations reports of the discussion 
and recommendations of the separate 
afternoon committee meetings. 

This evening meeting of state dele- 
gations will be another new feature of 
the 1946 Representative Assembly. Too 
often in the past, meetings of state dele- 
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REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES 


Monday, July 1, 8 AM to 8 PM, Hotel Statler 
Tuesday, July 2, 8 AM to 6 PM, Hotel Statler 
Wednesday, July 3, 8 AM to 6 PM, Memorial Auditorium 





gations, at which time certain state 
representatives are 


nominated and 
other business taken care of, have been 
hasty interludes sandwiched into an al- 
ready overcrowded schedule. 

On Saturday morning there will be 
a breakfast meeting of the new Board 
of Directors and of the Board of Trus- 
tees. In the morning and afternoon 
there will be a meeting of officers of 
local and state education associations to 
discuss unification of the profession 
and adoption of a program of action 
for the year. Between the morning and 
afternoon gatherings, there will be at 
noon an NEA luncheon for local and 
state officers. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the NEA will meet that eve- 
ning. 

Local and state associations will do 
well to send as delegates their best 
leaders, who can speak with a sure 
knowledge of state and local condi- 
tions and a basic understanding of na- 
tional and international questions. An 
NEA president said in the 1890’s—and 
it is far truer today—that “our work is 
not for one city, not for one state, not 
alone for one nation, but for the whole 
world.” Make sure that you are rep- 
resented by delegates capable of mect- 
ing this challenge. 
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SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS PHOTO 


T HAS BEEN more than 125 years since 

the first residential school for handi- 

capped children was established in 
the United States. It has been 75 years 
since the first special day class for the 
handicapped was organized by a local 
public-school system. We have come 
a long way since then. Special educa- 
tion for children with special problems 
is now part and parcel of the modern 
educational program. New tasks ahead 
consist not so much in developing a 
philosophy or initiating a program, 
but rather in finding more effective 
ways for existing philosophy and pro- 
gram to reach all children in need. 
Wartime conditions have accentuated 
the problems of exceptional children. 
Postwar developments should stress 
Suitable adaptations in every com- 
munity to meet those problems. 

First, certain types of exceptional 
conditions among children have still 
been given very little educational at- 
tention anywhere. Children who suffer 
‘rom convulsive seizures are unwel- 
come in most public day schools. Cere- 
bral palsy, or socalled spastic paralysis, 
” only now beginning to receive at- 
‘cnton from educational authorities. 
Emotional disorders of children go too 
long undetected or untreated in most 
communities. Special problems of it 
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New Tasks in the Education of 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


tellectual genius or special talents are 
ineffectively met in most school pro- 
grams. All exceptional children are the 
responsibility of special education. 

Second, we know all too little about 
how the unusual gifts or talents of 
children can be developed for the 
greatest degree of selfrealization and 
community service. The goal of social 
or professional success must be second- 
ary to the goal of making a real social 
or professional contribution. 

Third, exceptional children in rural 
areas suffer most from the lack of 
needed educational services. Our new 
task is to find the children with handi- 
caps or with special abilities in isolated 
places, and bring to them or bring 
them to their rightful opportunities 
for learning. Traveling teachers can 
meet the problem thru home instruc- 
tion. Supervised correspondence les- 
sons at home is another method. Tak- 
ing the children to special school cen- 
ters within the county is a third. All 
children ought to be served, wherever 
they live. 

Fourth, special education is not the 
exclusive right of any one race or 


. nationality. There are numberless re- 


quests for service to handicapped chil- 
dren of Negro, Mexican, or other ex- 
traction that cannot be satisfied. Some 
states have no educational provision at 
all, in either day or residential school, 
for handicapped Negro children. We 
need to extend to every race and na- 
tionality the same opportunity for 
adjustment and growth. 

Fifth, special education all too fre- 
quently stops with the elementary 
school. Unless adjustments for ex- 
ceptional youth are continued on the 
secondary level, and even thru the 
college, the gains made earlier in life 
may go for nought. Especially should 
wartime gains in demonstrating the 
capacity of satisfactory job perform- 
ance by the mentally and the physically 
handicapped be carried over into the 
peace. 


Elise H. Martens 

Senior Specialist in Education of Excep- 

tional Children, U. S. Office of Education 

Sixth, special education concerns the 
socially and emotionally maladjusted 
as well as the physically and mentally 
handicapped. We have been too lax 
in detecting symptoms of behavior 
disorder and in eliminating early 
causes of emotional disturbance. As a 
result serious personality troubles arise 
and delinquency ensues. Schools for 
delinquents then take over and their 
programs still emphasize punishment 


instead of readjustment and education. ' 


The whole public attitude toward the 
function of schools for delinquents 
must be changed. A program of ther- 
apy and guidance in every community 
for all child behavior problems is a 
goal for the coming years. 

Seventh, there is a great dearth of 
teachers for exceptional children. 
Teacher-training facilities are  scat- 
tered, and teacher candidates too few. 
This is particularly true of teachers 
for the mentally handicapped. Many 
teacher-training institutions are as yet 
not fully aware of opportunities in 
offering attractive courses of training 
in special education. Nothing can take 
the place of a teacher with a rich 
background and with eagerness and 
ability to help the children committed 
to his or her care. To build up the 
teacher supply is a challenging task. 

Eighth, about one-half of the states 
have assumed leadership in guiding, 
standardizing, and supporting a pro- 
gram of special education on a state- 
wide basis thru appropriate legislation, 
financial aid, and supervisory service. 
The other half must be stimulated to 
do likewise. A comprehensive plan 
for all exceptional children must be 
the objective. When every state helps 
all of its children with special prob- 
lems to realize their greatest possi- 
bilities for contentment and service, 
the task of special education will have 
reached its maximum fulfilment. 
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were centered on the 
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judge when he droned, “Case dis- 


missed.” Miss A had lost her case. 


For years she, a teacher-clerk, had felt 
confident that her status was secure 
under the teacher tenure law of Penn- 
sylvania. That law is a good one. It 
even includes the contract for employ- 
ment and covers all professional em- 
ployes as well as classroom teachers, 
or so Miss A had thought. 

The court thought differently. Miss A 
had been employed to serve as clerk, 
and her contract read to serve as 
teacher—hence, since she was not 
teaching, she had no tenure protection. 

The Research Division of the NEA 
has just released a compilation of court 
cases, reported in 1945, under the title 
The Public-School Teacher's Day in 
Court. This little publication is an 
annual collection of cases in which 
teachers have met trouble face to face 
in the law courts of the various states. 
Some of these cases have disappointing 
endings, like that of the teacher-clerk. 

Others end happily, like the one 
about a rural teacher in Washington 
who was “docked” for living quarters 
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rent and paid a salary lower than the 
minimum set in the state law. It might 
not have been so bad if the living quar- 
ters had been decent accommodations; 
but a part of the schoolhouse parti- 
tioned off and furnished with remade 
and castoff furnishings is not worth 
$40 a month rent, even in these times 
of housing shortages. The court called 
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the charging of rent a subterfuge to 
avoid paying the full minimum salary 
required by law and made the school 
district pay the teacher the full salary 
currently and for the back months. 
During 1945, 30 cases were decided 
by high courts in 14 states, all cases 
dealing with such personnel matters as 
certification, transfer, dismissal, sus- 
pension, salary cuts, leave of absence, 
and retirement. Some of these cases 
would make good reading for a rainy 
afternoon. They are not at all dull. 
For instance, take the situation in 
a Louisiana city. The schoolboard 
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wanted to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Office of Education in its 
“Victory Corps” curriculum. It was 
necessary to change the schedule in 
order to add certain classes. The school- 
board proposed to lengthen the school 
day, but some teachers objected be- 
cause they were using their afterschool 
hours for war work. Ah! The war 
work must not be impeded. So the 
schoolboard sent a questionnaire to all 
teachers, asking them how much war 
work they were doing after school. 

“But this is my personal business, 
and no affair of the schoolboard,” said 
one who refused to fill in the question- 
naire. The schoolboard suspended her 
and the court agreed. The requirement 
was reasonable in view of its purpose, 
and therefore it was not an invasion 
of the teacher’s private life. 

And a great deal of excitement must 
have occurred in a town in Ohio when 


mass meetings of parents, students. 
teachers, and schoolboard member; 
were held concerning the dismissal of 
a teacher at the end of the school year, 
He really had brought it on himself by 
openly criticizing the administration 
of the schools during his first year 
there, but the students liked him and 
went on strike, picketing the school- 
building and shouting, “We want 
Mr. B.!” At one mass meeting it was 
agreed that if the students returned to 
school on the following Monday morn- 
ing, the board would reemploy the 
teacher. Undoubtedly it was a com- 
promise to get the students back into 
school. But when Monday morning 
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came the students did not come back 
—nor on Tuesday morning. So, even 
tho the classes were in regular session 
Wednesday and thereafter, the school- 
board did not feel bound by its side 
of the agreement and the teacher was 
not reemployed. 

- When the next year’s teachers were 
recommended by the superintendent, 
the teacher’s name was omitted and he 
sued the schoolboard for breach of its 
promise made at the mass meeting. 
The court, however, held that a prom- 
ise made so informally and unofficially 
was not binding and that since he was 
a probationary teacher his reemploy- 
ment was up to the schoolboard. 

Academic freedom also was before 
the courts in 1945. That old charge of 
subversive activities had some teeth in 
it this time. A history teacher in an 
Illinois city expressed herself a little 
too freely on that historic day, Decem- 
ber 8, 1941. She sympathized with 
Japan and laid the blame for the Pearl 
Harbor attack on the United States. 
She wrote to a former student con- 
gratulating him on his “idealism” i 
refusing to register under the Selective 
Service Act. She was fired. The charge 
was “conduct unbecoming a teacher” 
and so the court ruled. Tenure does 
not protect a teacher from dismissal 
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which is justified. The court said the 
letter she wrote was sufficient evidence. 

During the year there was the usual 
crop of dismissals of married women 
eachers. Illinois and Ohio courts ap- 
oroved the principle of dismissing a 
woman teacher who marries. The 
Ohio court said that marriage was 
“sood and just cause” for dismissal, 


but three judges dissented. Even if 
a policy of not employing married 
women could be argued with reason, 
there seems no excuse for approving 
the Ohio situation where the teacher 
was retained after her marriage—but 
at a lower salary. Technically, the 
teacher, altho on tenure, had been dis- 
missed as a regular teacher and reem- 
ployed as a substitute. 

When a schoolboard keeps married 
women teachers in its employ, it will 
sooner or later be required to make 
some rules about maternity leave. 
Pennsylvania, in 1945, repeated its ap- 
proval of the dismissal of tenure 
teachers for “neglect to teach” because 
of absence for confinement. A teacher 
asked for maternity leave. She was put 
off without an answer, and the board 
claimed it had never received her re- 
quest. So it dismissed her, and the 
court said it was justified. 

Maybe some of the tenure laws are 
not working so well to the teachers’ 
advantage, but certainly no complaint 
could be made of the 1941 Arkansas 
salary law, which has now had time to 
appear in court. This salary law re- 
quires school districts to spend for 
teachers salaries not less than the same 
percentage of the base revenue, or any 
part thereof available, which was spent 
for teachers salaries during the base 
year, and if there is a balance left in 
the salary fund at the end of the year 
ts to be distributed pro rata among 
the teachers, 

The court struck down as invalid 
1 state board regulation allowing cer- 
(ain exemptions; there were no ex- 
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emptions in the law. The court also 
swept aside the contention of a cer- 
tain schoolboard to the effect that 
the teachers, by accepting a smaller 
amount, had relinquished their claim 
to the amount they were legally due 
under the law. “No!” the court said, 
for the teachers’ claim was a matter 
of statute, not contract, and the pro- 
visions of the salary law automatically 
have become a part of every contract 
for employment. 
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Arkansas salaries were also under 
fire by the class suit brought by the 
colored teachers in one district. The 
city salary schedule paid colored teach- 
ers less than white teachers, and this 
is unconstitutional because discrim- 
inatory. The superintendent made a 
plea for the payment of salaries on the 
basis of ability, contending that train- 
ing, college degrees, and years of ex- 
perience are only basic factors but 
that “certain intangible factors enter 
into the appraisal of a teacher’s worth, 
such as honesty, sympathy, personality, 
ability to get along with people, ability 
to give directions, and a number of 
other things.” It was an excellent ar- 
gument, but the court was logical. It 
said that it was unlikely that all col- 
ored teachers had less ability, as meas- 
ured by these standards, than all white 
teachers. So, to the court, racial dis- 
crimination had obviously existed. 


Sad is the plight of the teacher who 
is cast to one side as not being in suf- 
ficiently good health to continue in the 
classroom. One such case occurred in 
New York State. A teacher was given 
a year’s leave of absence without pay 
for her health. So far as she knew her 


health was good, and to prove it she 
submitted to the schoolboard the re- 
ports of several independent physi- 
cians in addition to that of the school 
health officer. She even had a psychi- 
atrist make a report. Time after time 
she requested reinstatement, during 
that year of enforced idleness, and then 
she got a job in defense work. After 
all, she had to eat. But the schoolboard 
had a rule that leave of absence could 
not be given for the purpose of em- 
ployment other than teaching. 


After ignoring her requests for re- 
instatement during the entire year, the 
schoolboard notified her—not of rein- 
statement, but that her leave was at an 
end—the day before the year was up. 
The teacher received the letter just in 
time to wire the board that she was 
ready for reinstatement, and when the 
board again ignored her she wrote to 
the superintendent. He contended that 
she had lost her tenure status by being 
absent without leave after the end of 
the year and by working in an occu- 
pation other than teaching. The court 
soon fixed that. The board was ordered 
to reinstate the teacher, ruling that she 
had not abandoned her position since 
it was obvious thruout the year that 
she had sought reinstatement, and as 
to working in the defense plant—why 
not, since her leave was without pay? 

By and large, the courts are reason- 
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able, and with right on the teacher’s 
side the court will supply the might. 
It would be even better if schoolboard 
procedures were such that teachers did 
not need to go to the courts. From 
more than a decade of summarizing, 
the Research Division has concluded 
that too many teachers and adminis- 
trators are not familiar even with the 
basic points of tenure laws, contractual 
relationships, and other mutual obli- 
gations. A: strong dose of professional 
ethics would also help sometimes.— 
MADALINE K. REMMLEIN, assistant d1- 
rector, NEA Research Division. 
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Ht, MRs. Woop,” called Mr. James, 


as she paused before his door— 

the door with the word “Princi- 
pal” in big letters on the glass. “I have 
a trade last for you.” 

“Sorry!” said she. ‘I’m just out of 
trading stock. But I’m in dire need of 
a reassuring compliment, so please give 
out.” 

“OK,” he relented. “I sat next to 
Willie Lyons’ father at the business- 
men’s luncheon today. He is all en- 
thusiasm about that unit on consumer 
credit Willie is having with you. Says 
if he’d known as much about credit 
when he started business as Willie 
does now, it would have saved him ‘a 
peck of money and a bushel of head- 
aches.’ ” 

There was as much relief as pleas- 
ure in Mrs. Wood’s reaction, for she 
was always a little worried when she 
taught that unit. So many people were 
brought up on old slogans like “Nei- 
ther a borrower nor a lender be.” 
They’d grant that credit is important 
and proper in business affairs, but not 
for personal use. They wouldn't face 
the fact that as more and more of us 
have left the soil, crowded into cities, 
and taken our sustenance from a pay- 
check instead of direct production, 
conditions have changed. They forgot 
that many of them had charge ac- 
counts or borrowed money from 
friends or relatives in emergencies. 

“I believe credit has become so im- 
portant in the lives of. all the people 
that education in its wise use ought 
to be part of the general curriculum,” 
she said. 

“And I agree. But how about our 
teachers? Are they as intelligent about 
credit as Mr. Lyons thinks Willie is? 
Remember last year when it leaked 
out that Mr. Hogarth in the English 
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department had been paying an un- 
believable interest rate to some loan 
shark? Miss Wedeking has so many 
instalment payments to meet that she 
can’t even think about her classwork 
around the first of the month. They 
aren’t the only ones, either. It makes 
them unhappy and it gives the whole 
school a black eye. Competent people 
in the community don’t like to see 
their teachers acting like financial 
adolescents. Do you think a credit un- 
ion would help?” 

“T believe it would, in three ways: 
First, we could encourage thrift by 
making it handy to deposit savings 
right after payday, and in other ways. 
Second, maybe we could make some 
kinds of loans easier to get on rea- 
sonable terms. And, third, the process 
of organizing and running the union 
would give the staff a chance to learn 
about credit matters. 

“And _ yet,’ Mrs. Wood went on, 
“I confess I’m reluctant to set up one 
more economic institution -when 
maybe the greatest need is competence 
in using the ones we already have 
right here in town.” 

“Spin that out a little,” said Mr. 
James. 

“Well, take the first purpose—to 
furnish a place for depositing funds 
and storing up savings. That’s a tradi- 
tional function of a bank. Basically 
it's the banks that pool together the 
people’s spare cash and put it to work 
in productive enterprises. Businessmen 
use banks as a matter of course. I have 
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a yen to see teachers associate them- 
selves with this solid institution and 
with people who handle money mos 
soundly. I like to see a teacher make 
keeping a checking account and a 
savings account part of his regular 
standard of living.” 

“Using a downtown bank isn’t very 
convenient,’ Mr. James demurred. 

“Not very zmconvenient either. One 
can mail in deposits on handy forms. 
You keep an account. How man) 
special trips do you have to make to 
the bank?” 

“Hardly any,” he admitted. “But 
how about getting credit? Don’t we 
teachers have a special need to organ- 
ize so that we can get personal loans 
on good terms when we need them?” 

“I don’t really know. I do know that 
credit unions, industrial banks, and 
small loan companies all came into 
existence early in this century because 
the ordinary little man couldn't get 
the loans he needed at the regular 
banks. But things have changed a good 
bit since then. We ought to find out 
definitely how matters really stand.” 


* * * 


And so they did a little preliminary 
checking, mostly with their knowledg: 
of the lending agencies in town. The) 
found two chief types: banks and 
small loan companies. There were the 
dubious resources of pawnbrokers, and 
a fringe of unlicensed lenders too. 
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Virtually every bank in the com- 
munity had set up a special personal 
loan department or had some provi- 
sion for making consumer-type loans, 
‘n most cases of fairly recent origin. 
The loans were generally made with 
an instalment plan of repayment, the 
‘aterest being taken in the form of an 
‘nitial discount at a yearly rate, such 
as 6°/. The charge for the loan was 
calculated on the basis of the entire 
principal sum for the full life of the 
loan. Since, under the instalment plan, 
the average actual indebtedness would 
be only about half the initial principal, 
this procedure had the effect of mak- 
ing the true rate of interest approxi- 
mately double the stated discount rate 
—about 12% per annum, or 1% a 
month on the actual unpaid balance. 
This, they remembered, was also the 
most common rate among credit un- 
ions, altho some credit unions have 
gone down to % or % of 1% per 
month. In some cases a bank added a 
fee for investigation, which might 
make the interest rate around 16°/. 

The small loan companies, having 
high costs of operation, generally had 
not been able to bring their rate below 
2°, a month, and sometimes charged 
more, tho on the part of a loan above 
5150 they might drop it to 114°/. Oper- 
ating under a special state law, they 
were required to include all charges 
in the one rate and to state the true 
rate on the basis of each month’s ac- 
tual unpaid balance. 

“I suppose,” Mr. James commented 
to Mrs. Wood, “the small loan com- 
panies have to have the higher rate 
because they take the riskier cases— 
people who couldn’t get a loan at a 
bank,” 

“No. Bankers and experts from small 
loan companies agree that in prac- 
tically all cases a person who could get 
a loan at the one agency could also 
get it at the other.” 

Mr. James was puzzled. “Then a 
good many people are paying more 
interest than they need to.” 

“Apparently so. Of course many per- 
sons simply don’t know about the vari- 
ous terms that are available. They 
should have been taught to shop for 
credit and compare prices as intelli- 
gently as they shop for groceries. 


But I think a lot of people—teach- 
ers among them—underestimate the 
strength of their credit. They think in 
terms of the old days when personal 
loans were much harder to get. Nowa- 
days there is a good deal of machinery 
for getting sound loans to persons of 
good reputation and steady incomes 
even if they haven’t. much wealth to 
offer as security. And this machinery 
includes provisions for getting them 
sound financial advice, which they 
ought to solicit and use. Furthermore, 
many teachers do have property or 
such resources as insurance policies 
with accumulated loan values, which 
enable them to qualify for lower-cost 
loans.” 

“IT take it then,” said Mr. James, 
“that you are opposed to the teachers 
credit union idea.” 

“No! I don’t mean that at all. Dem- 
onstrating that certain credit facili- 
ties are available in the community 
doesn’t prove that every teacher’s 
credit needs are well met. But I have 
been trying to point out that some 
teachers may be in a much better 
credit situation than they think. The 
individual teacher who stays in one 
job for a number of years, establishes 
regular banking connections, and in 
general builds a reputation for charac- 
ter and good financial sense can put 
himself in a much better position than 
anything we have described here. He 
won’t need to depend on expensive 
instalment loans and that sort of thing; 
he can borrow at simple interest and 
at a low rate. I believe teachers ought 
to pay more attention to these matters 
than some of them do. After all, they 
are in a respected position, and if they 
merely exhibit good commonsense, 
creditors will tend to give them extra 
consideration because of that position. 

“But one of the best ways to build 
the financial awareness and skill they 
need may be thru a credit union. Just 
suppose our faculty, in order to de- 
cide whether or not they need a credit 
union, were to make a careful study 
of credit offerings in this town. Sup- 
pose they drew up detailed reports 
about rates and terms and services at 
various lending agencies, analyzed 
what kinds of loans really are or are 
not available to young, struggling 


A Persistent 
Earthquake 


E HAD just read that Sir Francis 

Drake’s soul was like “a North 
Sea storm.” Since that drew a 
sparkle from most of the eyes be- 
fore me, I thought it time for the 
pupils to express themselves in 
simile. I wrote on the board: 

“Drake’s soul was like a ‘North 
Sea Storm.’ 

“What is a farmer’s soul like? 

“What is a lawyer’s soul like? 

“What is a nurse’s soul like? 

“What is a teacher’s soul like?” 

When I looked around I saw 
consternation, amusement, and un- 
cloaked barbarism. 

“Go ahead and say what you 
like,” I told them. 

They hurried over the first three 
similes, but poured out all their 
hidden likes and dislikes on the 
fourth. 

What is a teacher’s soul like? 

“A textbook; you never know 
what is on the next page.” 

“An angel, only without the ring 
around her head.” 

“A ruler cracked across the 
hand.” 

“A book that can be read and 
read and never finished.” 

“A tough army sergeant.” 

“A star which never dies out.” 

“Changeable weather.” 

“A persistent earthquake.” 

There were many others, but 
that last one dulls their appeal. 

When I returned the papers, I 
told my class that I had judged 
their writing impersonally because 
I knew none of the similes was 
meant for me. At least their laugh- 
ter was kind!—MARGARET GAMMON, 
Las Vegas Highschool, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico. 


teachers. What an eye-opener that 
would be to some!” 


“That’s a grand idea,” the principal 
broke in eagerly. “We'd all be getting 
a first-hand familiarity with the prac- 
tical details. We'd have our feet on 
the ground right from the start. And 
if we did decide to go for a credit 
union and studied each step properly, 
our education would go on and on.” 
[This article by Freo T. WiLHELMs 1s 
based on Using Consumer Credit by 
Gladys Bahr, published by the Consumer 
Education Study of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. | 
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Birmingham, Alabama 


HE WINTER project for the Birming- 

ham Classroom Teachers Associa- 

tion was decided when we learned 
that the Southeastern Regional Con- 
ference of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers would be held 
here December 27-28, 1945. The pri- 
mary aim of our winter’s work was to 
make that meeting a success. 

None of us had ever planned such 
a conference or had any idea of the 
preliminary duties that had to be per- 
formed. Mary Titus, director of the 
Southeastern Region, paid us a visit 
early in November and from that min- 
ute we thought of little else than the 
conference. We had wholehearted co- 
operation from everyone. 


Our preparation was both educa- 
tional and inspirational. It was educa- 
tional because we learned how to plan 
a successful conference. Never again 
will we take for granted hotel reser- 
vations, transportation, or entertain- 
ment. Many of us learned to do things 
we had not thought possible. In many 
cases they would not have been pos- 
sible except for the encouragement we 
received from the administration, fel- 
low teachers, and the public. 

And that brings me to the “inspira- 
tion.” Never had we realized how 
large a reservoir of goodwill teachers 
accumulate in the community. Fi- 
nances, which in the beginning seemed 
a formidable obstacle, proved a prob- 
lem easily solved. Firms offered gifts 
for distribution or sent checks; radio 
stations donated time; the Chamber 
of Commerce gave a tea. We found 
that the true dividends of the teacher 
are not material rewards, tho we could 
use more of these, but the friendliness 
of the people. So our conference be- 
came an experiment in public rela- 
tions, and we, as well as our guests, 


eport eee 


benefited by the friendliness of our 
citizens and their obvious interest in 
what we are trying to do. If you want 
to know your community, plan a con- 
ference.—CLARA BELLE SENN, president. 


North Little Rock, Arkansas 


To assist in promotion of a coopera- 
tive spirit among the teachers of differ- 
ent buildings and to interest teachers 
in classroom teachers associations, the 
North Little Rock Classroom Teachers 
Association stressed this year the ac- 
quiring of books for a teachers book 
shelf. 

The goal was a book per teacher. 
Each building had a member on a 
committee which was responsible for 
obtaining funds and learning choices 
of books. Each building faculty read 
its own donations before placing them 
on shelves where teachers from other 
buildings could make use of them. To 
inaugurate the plan a member of the 
highschool faculty gave a review of 
The Shape of Books To Come by J. 
Donald Adams. Later in the year an- 
other book review was given by the 
highschool librarian at a regular meet- 
ing of the CTA group. To obtain funds 
the Association sponsored a book re- 
view by a professional reviewer. The 
united effort resulted in attaining a 
number of books far exceeding the 
quota set. 

This unique program was inter- 
spersed by meetings planned: 

[1] To help teachers understand the 
problems of school finance 

[2] To provide opportunity for hear- 
ing local suggestions by a juvenile 
court referee, a minister, and the gov- 
ernor of the state 

[3] To promote good fellowship by 
participating in social activities. 

This organization feels it is now in 
line to sponsor a wellrounded public 


relations program.—BERTIE JOHNSsTOon, 
president. 


San Jose, California 


The San Jose Teachers Association 
is only a few years old but has proved 
its worth in promoting teacher inter- 
est. A new salary schedule was adopted 
as worked out by the teachers commit- 
tee with the superintendent. Everyone 
received a substantial increase and the 
possibility of earning extra increments. 

‘Last summer and fall one of our 
committees worked with our superin- 
tendent’s office on a program of in- 
service training. The Adult Education 
Center helped arrange classes in the 
evening. Others have been arranged 
thru our local state college and nearby 
universities. The possibility of profes- 
sional and financial improvement has 
encouraged the great majority of mem- 
bers to take advantage of these courses. 

Our superintendent has been co- 
operative in helping us with our prob- 
lems. We are now studying leaves of 
absence, and probably a sick-leave plan 
will be put into effect before the end 
of this school year. 

Our efforts in February to interest 
voters in passing the tax rate raise for 
building new schools were rewarded 
by a four-to-one vote. 

This year our annual social affair 
was a costume party called “Wild West 
Shindig.” We have found that playing 
together makes working together 


much easier.—BERNICE ARNERICH, pres!- 
dent. 


Hillsborough, Florida 


The purpose of the Hillsborough 
County Teachers Federation is to bring 
the teachers of the county into closer 
fellowship, to increase the professional 
effectiveness and influence of each 
member, to form more helpful con- 
tacts with the public, to secure correct 
presentation of news concerning the 
schools and education generally, to 
support and aid the schoolboards, to 
endeavor to make wise use of the bal- 
lot in order to further educational prog- 
ress, to exert a degree of influence in 
the Florida Education Association pro- 
portionate to our members, and to 
work for the success of its projects. 

Thru our federation, progress has 
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been made toward improving profes- 
jjonalization of teachers by providing 
improved economic security. Thus the 
teachers have better assurance of hav- 
ing those things necessary to maintain 
their happiness and wellbeing. Here 
are some of the ways this security has 
been assured: 

[1] A tenure act sponsored by the 
Hillsborough County Teachers Feder- 
ation was passed in 1937. 

[2] We contributed funds and serv- 
ices in achieving a state teachers retire- 
ment system. 

[3] The county schoolboard now 
grants maternity leave and sick leave 
on the basis of policies worked out 
by the federation. 

[4] Group life insurance on a 
monthly deduction plan has been 
made available to all teachers in the 
county; a group disability insurance 
is available to those who desire it. 

[5] The legislative committee has 
contacted candidates for public offices 
and obtained statements of their posi- 
tions on issues of timely importance to 
schools and school interests. 

[6] Since 1937 we have maintained 
a legislative observer at every session 
of the Florida legislature. 

We have attempted to improve the 
ethical standards of the profession by 
encouraging the cooperation of all 
teachers with the interns sent out by 
the colleges. Thru the liaison commit- 
tee individual teacher problems have 
been solved satisfactorily. This com- 
mittee formulated recommendations 
for policies governing the appoint- 
ment of summer school teachers, which 
were adopted by the trustees and are 
working effectively. 

We have encouraged higher stand- 
ards for teachers and are working 
toward a minimum of a four-year 
college degree for teachers. 

The Hillsborough County Teacher, 
4 monthly publication, keeps teachers 
informed as to policies and events vital 
to every teacher. 

Early in the history of our federa- 
ion, a credit union was organized, 
which helps teachers with their finan- 
cial problems, and has proved to be 
2 good business investment thru the 


) ase i 
purchase of shares in the Teachers 
Credit Union. 


Next to a living wage, one of the 
most important objectives of a profes- 
sion is solidarity. We have played a 
leading part in building up not only 
our own membership but also mem- 
berships in the Florida Education As- 
sociation and the National Education 
Association. 

Our organization keeps in contact 
with its retired members. We have a 
welfare committee which has been a 
great help to many teachers during 
illness. 

Thru the efforts of the federation, 
the Hillsborough County teachers are 
almost 100% in having tuberculosis 
chest x-rays made. 

The greatest step forward was the 
employment of an executive secretary 
for our organization. 

Our organization has acted as co- 
sponsor with the American Legion for 
American Education Week since 1943. 
Last year we-also helped sponsor the 
“I Am An American Day” program, 
which is presented in the city of Tampa 
each year in honor of our naturalized 
citizens. 

In the spring of 1945, we cooperated 
with the PTA County Council in 
making a survey of the needs of the 
Hillsborough County schools. This 
survey was a result of the School Plan- 
ning Conference conducted in Tampa 
on February 21-22 by State Superin- 
tendent Colin English and his staff 
and was financed by the county school- 
board and the federation. This study 
revealed an overcrowded condition in 
some of the schools while other schools 
had vacant classrooms. After a care- 
ful study of the situation, the commit- 
tee on teacher load made recommenda- 
tions governing the policies to be car- 
ried out in issuing transfers to pupils 
to attend schools outside the school 
district in which they live. These rec- 
ommendations are now under consid- 
eration by the Tampa trustees and the 
county schoolboard. 

This local organization feels that it 
is in harmony with state and national 
educational aims. Having made prog- 
ress, we look forward to further pro- 
fessional growth.—JUNE JOHNSON. 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the most progressive and 





satisfactory arrangements for the East 
Si. Louis Education Association has 
been the appointment of a salary com- 
mittee which works with a Special 
Salary Committee of the Board of 
Education. This plan was started two 
years ago, and its objective was a 
single salary schedule. Tho both com- 
mittees worked arduously the first 
year, their efforts met with utter de- 
feat. 

However, the organization was not 
discouraged and the next year the plan 
was revised. New committees came 
into existence in the organization and 
on the board of education. The organ- 
ization’s committee consisted of mem- 
bers elected by the various divisions 
of the educational corps; that is, the 
principals, the M.A. group, the A.B. 
and B.S. group, the non-degreed group, 
and a special group referred to as the 
“interrupted service group.” The same 
number of representatives was elected 
by the same divisions of the Negro 
teaching corps. 

When this committee had worked 
out a single salary schedule acceptable 
to the majority of teachers, it was pre- 
sented to the special salary committee 
of the board of education. The two 
committees met several times to be 
sure of correct interpretation and to 
clear up as much of the opposition as 
possible. Then the special salary com- 
mittee presented the schedule to the 
entire board. In due time it was 
adopted, altho two recommendations 
were rejected. This year the rejected 
recommendations were worked on and 
in January were adopted. 

Tho these accomplishments were 
not easily achieved, we feel that our 
efforts have been well repaid. It has 
been a motive for unity in the or- 
ganization and has increased interest 
in all its activities. Also, it has estab- 
lished a friendly and satisfactory re- 
lationship with our board of education. 
This fact was recently confirmed when 
its president asked us to keep our com- 
mittee intact.—LOUELLA NIEHAUS, pres- 


ident. 
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HE ATOMIC DISCOVERY marks a 

turning point in human. affairs. 

The destiny of the world is being 
set by the use to be made of this 
new source of energy. Untold possi- 
bilities for the enhancement of life lie 
ahead as materials are harnessed and 
put to work on behalf of mankind. 
Their realization calls for social engi- 
neering as well as technical skill. Na- 
tions will be compelled to find peace- 
ful and cooperative methods of settling 
their differences and to assume larger 
international responsibilities. Dynamic 
leadership in moral and intellectual 
areas will be imperative. Herein lies 
the challenge of the atom to education: 
to help train that leadership needed to 
rebuild a world in which lasting peace 
will replace recurrent wars and to pre- 
pare youth for living in the atomic age. 


TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, NOVEMBER I0 
Practicing Brotherhood 


Atomic power places terrific respon- 
sibilities upon nations for practicing 
worldwide brotherhood. During the 
crisis of war, conflicts of race and reli- 
gion were submerged and teamwork 
was emphasized. Unity was the key to 
victory over the forces which used 
hatred as a weapon of destruction. The 
basic principles of democratic living 
are needed also in peacetime. The war 
against ignorance and prejudice ad- 
mits no armistice. Schools are develop- 
ing new approaches and technics for 
teaching intergroup and_ interracial 
education. New materials are appear- 
ing in this area. Churches are respond- 
ing to the challenge which the world 
situation brings to religion by increas- 
ing their cooperative efforts toward 
developing the common brotherhood 
and social controls upon which future 


security of the family of nations de- 
pends. 


TOPIC FOR MONDAY, NOVEMBER II 
Building World Security 
Future security depends upon the 
creation of a world community in 
which atomic power is controlled by 
moral law. Now is the time to develop 
that one world in which nations live 
together as friendly neighbors. The 
channel for clearing thought and ac- 
tion for world security is the United 
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Education for the Atomic Agi 


Nations Organi- 
zation. Educa- 
tion is being built 
into the machin- 
ery of peace thru 
the establishment 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
The greatest opportunity in history has 
come to education to help make these 
charters work. To that end schools and 
colleges are called upon to build peace 
into the hearts and minds of men, 
train the leadership needed to give 
effect to the purposes of these organi- 
zations, and to prepare children and 
youth for global understanding and 
cooperation. 

TOPIC FOR TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 

Facing New Tasks 

ScHoots are faced with many new 
tasks today. The reconversion of the 
program; broader opportunities for 
young children, handicapped children, 
and adults; and the extension of li- 
brary, health, recreation, and educa- 
tional services to small communities 
are overdue. Surveys as to building 
needs, replacement of equipment, utili- 
zation of new tools of learning, res- 
toration of special services, training 
of tomorrow’s technicians, education 
of veterans, and the rebuilding of the 
teaching profession are of immediate 
concern. Substantial school improve- 
ments in many states await the mod- 
ernization of school codes, especially in 
district structure, finance, and state and 
county school administration. Efficient 
organization, adequate revenues, and 
qualified personnel are essential to the 
effective performance of these tasks. 


TOPIC FOR WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
Developing Better Communities 
Community betterment is the joint 

responsibility of all citizens and or- 


ganizations. The school has a special 
obligation in this field because of the 


influence of environment upon youth. 
Out-of-school activities may enhance 
or negate the standards of the home 
and school. For that reason health, 
churches, libraries, recreational facili- 
ties, social services, standards of living, 
and educational opportunities for 
young children and adults becom: 
highly important. The coordination of 
the work of all community agencies 
serving children and youth needs edu 
cational leadership. The working rela. 
tionships developed between schools 
and communities in war activities may 
well serve as springboards for further 
adventuring in cooperative enterprises 
designed to improve the quality of 
community life. 


TOPIC FOR THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
Strengthening Home Life 


THE imMporTANce of education for 
home and family living can hardly be 
overestimated. Good homes are essen 
tial to building national unity and 
morale. Many juvenile problems stem 
from conditions which disrupt or de- 
stroy home life. Schools render in- 
valuable service to society in teaching 
homemaking, helping individuals of 
all ages to become worthy home mem- 
bers, encouraging democratic family 
relationships, and developing appre- 
ciation for the home as a social insti- 
tution. The regular program of stud- 
ies, as well as home and school activi- 
ties, affords many opportunities for 
promoting this work. Cooperation 
with agencies interested in the develop- 
ment and welfare of children 1s ver) 
helpful. The parent-teacher associa- 
tion, for example, has a vigorous pro- 
gram in parent education and in rais- 
ing the standards of home life. 


TOPIC FOR FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15 
Investing in Education 


ScHOOLs are investments in human 
resources. Education yields economic 
as well as social returns. The close re 
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lationship between the economic well- 
being of people and their educational 
pportunities has been emphasized re- 
eatedly by businessmen and econo- 
nists. In terms of national educational 
needs, schools have been greatly under- 
Gnanced. What the future holds for 
the nation depends largely upon what 
will be spent for schools. Larger ex- 
nenditures for education are necessary 
if schools are to carry out their recon- 
struction tasks efficiently. States need 
to evaluate and increase their school 
appropriations in accordance with the 
equalization principle. Federal finan- 
cial support is necessary to supplement 
state and local revenues if educational 
opportunities are to be adequate in 
amount and distribution. 


TOPIC FOR SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


Promoting Health and Safety 


A sasic health program for all chil- 
lren during their formative years is 
one of the major longterm answers to 
the national health problem. Such a 
program may well include periodical 
physical examinations with prompt 
correction of remediable defects, in- 
struction, and guidance in mental and 
physical health, physical education, 
and recreation. These services belong 
in every school. The increasing acci- 
dent rate brings into sharp focus the 
serious need of more systematic plan- 
ning and improved programs in 
satety education. The types of program 
will vary from school to school de- 
pending upon the way the curriculum 
and other activities are organized. But 
the responsibility for safety instruction 
's common to all schools. Materials are 
plentiful and safety agencies are anx- 
lous to cooperate with the schools in 
Promoting safe living. 


NATIONAL SPONSORS 


Tur Nationat Epucation Assocta- 
TION is a voluntary organization of 
some 350,000 educators who work to- 
gether cooperatively to advance the 
interests of the teaching profession, 
Promote the welfare of the children, 


and foster the 
education of all 
the people. Since 
its founding in 
Philadelphia on 
August 26, 1857, 
the NEA has 
been the heart and 
center of the pro- 





fessional movement among American 
teachers. Policies of the Association are 
democratically determined by a Rep- 
resentative Assembly made up of dele- 
gates of affiliated local and state asso- 
ciations. At Association headquar- 
ters, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., work is carried 
forward by an executive secretary and 
a professional staff. Many NEA de- 
partments and commissions also have 
a fulltime secretary and staff at head- 
quarters. 

Tue Unitep States Orrice or Epu- 
CATION is the government agency for 
education. It collects educational sta- 
tistics and other facts on schools, col- 
leges, universities, libraries, instruc- 
tional programs, and administrative 
procedures. It makes and reports stud- 
ies of educational problems; serves in 
an advisory and consultative capacity 
to state and local school officials, ad- 
ministrative and professional staffs of 
colleges and universities, representa- 
tives of foreign countries, and students 
of education. It administers funds as 
grants-in-aid to education and acts for 
the promotion of vocational education. 
It publishes documents based upon re- 
search, studies, and other activities in 
practically all educational fields. It su- 
pervises the administration of funds 
appropriated for landgrant colleges. 

Tue American Lecion was instru- 
mental in the founding of American 
Education Week. It is an organization 
of two and one-half million veterans 
of the World Wars who served in the 
armed forces of the United States, or 
who, as American citizens, entered the 
armed forces of a government asso- 
ciated with the United States in the 
war. Organization was effected in 


1919. Headquarters are at Indianapolis, 
Indiana. The American Legion has a 
department in every state, and there 
are almost fifteen thousand local posts. 
Its organization is, therefore, effective 
for the promotion of American Educa- 
tion Week as well as the many other 
Civic activities it sponsors. The Amer- 
icanism Commission of the Legion, 
thru its national, state, and local offi 
cials, is responsible for the Legion’s 
American Education Week activities. 

Tue NationaL Concress OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS was founded February 
17, 1897, in Washington, D. C. Its 
headquarters are now in Chicago. It 
became a fourth official sponsor of 
American Education Week in 1928. 
The Congress is one of the largest or- 
ganizations in the country, having 
nearly three and a half million mem- 
bers in 25,000 units. It publishes an 
official magazine, The National Par- 
ent-Teacher, and many other materials 
on parent-school relationships. Thru 
the parent-teacher movement, home 
and school unite to promote the best 
interests of children in the home, the 
school, and the community. In the 
parent-teacher association, the home 
and school cooperate in the educa- 
tional program and in the develop- 
ment of an informed public opinion. 


Ten Questions for Discussion 


[1] What is needed to make teaching 
more attractive to talented young people? 

[2] What can the schools do to pro 
mote intergroup and intercultural edu- 
cation? 

{3] How can the schools help UNO 
and UNESCO function effectively? 

[4] What new tasks does reconstruc 
tion impose upon education? 

[5] How can the schools improve 
community recreation and juvenile pro 
tection? 

[6] What part does a pupil’s family 
play in insuring the success of a school 
program? 

[7] How do teacher load and class 
room conditions affect instruction? 

[8] Why does the federal government 
have a big stake in education? 

[g] How can the schools improve 
health and safety? 

[10] Why must school expenditures 
be increased? 

[This article by Acnes SAMUELsoNn, 
assistant editor, is available from the 
NEA as PGL 58. One cent each. No 
orders for less than 25¢. Cash must ac 
company orders for $1 or less. | 
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Postwar Secondary-School 


HE MoRE it changes, the more it’s 
the same thing” will become a 

true anachronism if the parents, 
students, instructors, school directors, 
and the Ministry of Education—in 
fact, the people of France—win their 
case in the present program of reform 
for French secondary schools. Re- 
ligious wars, a revolution, the Na- 
poleonic Wars, the Franco-Prussian 
War, two world wars, and three re- 
publics have done much thru the 
years to change the political, social, 
and economic life of France. How- 
ever, an educational ideology dedi- 
cated to classical training and ab- 
stract learning persisted and grew 
further and further away from the 
realities of modern life and the needs 
of the people. 

French secondary education may be 
obtained in whole or in part in any 
one of the following institutions or 
combinations thereof: L’Ecole Pri- 
maire Supériore, l’Ecole Secondaire, le 
Lycée, and le Collége. These institu- 
tions offer four to seven years of 
formal education above the traditional 
six-year elementary school. 


To avoid confusion, the term lycée 
will be used in referring to all types 
of secondary education. The lycée is 
fast becoming the most popular sec- 
ondary school of France. The course 
of study is composed of six years in 
preparation for the baccalaureate. The 
seventh year provides an opportunity 
to major in philosophy or mathe- 
matics in preparation for the second 
part of the baccalaureate. The stu- 
dent may then take university en- 
trance examinations. 

The German occupation did little to 
injure the French educational regime. 
Its purely classical nature on the sec- 
ondary level could not be for or 
against anything in this modern and 
chaotic world. In general, the only 
Nazi curriculum requirement was 
that four hours per week of physical 
training be included in the curricu- 
lum. With the assistance of collabora- 
tionists, many instructors lost their 


EDUCATION 
AROUND THE 
WORLD 


positions or were 
otherwise made in- 
effective by being 
penalized for at- 
tempting to make the 
course content appli- 
cable to the needs of 
a free France. Also, 
thru German influ- 
ence, the German language became 
more popular than English in some 
French secondary schools. 

The six years of the lycée, leading to 
the first part of the baccalaureate, have 
generally consisted of 133% to 140 
course units of work. Generally speak- 
ing, a four-unit course for one year 
would mean four hours per week of 
class attendance for that course thru- 
out ‘the year. These units were made 
up as follows: French grammar, lit- 
erature, and composition—21¥4 units; 
Latin—28'4 to 334 units; Greek— 
134 units; history—7 units; geog- 
raphy—11 units; modern languages— 
32 to 46 units; mathematics—17!4 
units; natural sciences—5 units; 
physics and chemistry—7 units; art 
and drawing—g units. 

The seventh year of the lycée, pre- 
paring the student for the second part 
of the baccalaureate degree (consid- 
ered the equivalent of two years of B.S. 
degree), allowed the student to major 
in philosophy and mathematics. Latin 
and Greek have never been offered in 
the seventh year. All other subjects are 
the same in content as those found in 
the first six years, 

Slight variations in this program 
were attempted in 1937 under the di- 
rection of M. Jean Zay, the Minister 
of Education. The proposed changes 
at that time would have given the 
student a choice between the modern 
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languages and literature, and the clas- 
sical languages. Also, attempts were 
made in the direction of student guid- 
ance, but since this was eventually left 
up to the individual instructors with 
no special training, little guidance was 
actually offered. Observations made 
by the writer in 1933-34 and again in 
1944-45 indicated that no important 
change had taken place. 

To the classicists and advocates of 
learning for learning’s sake, it will 
seem that a third atom bomb has been 
dropped, this time on the sanctity of 
their stronghold, the prewar system 
of French secondary schools. A few 
of these traditionalists will now be 
happy because they can concentrate on 
the select few to whom Latin and 
Greek will always be the key to the 
coveted baccalaureate. They will be 
able to teach their sentence parsing, 
word juggling, and mental calisthen- 
ics to the true lover of semantics. They 
will continue to turn out the stereo- 
typed product which will fit Rous- 
seau’s apt description of late eight- 
eenth century education when he 
said: “With our babbling education 
we are creating nothing but babblers.” 

By direct contrast, students may be 
allowed to learn of Greek and Roman 
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‘The new reform measures adopted 
by the Ministry of Education will do 
much to start the secondary-school 
gvstem on the road to education for 
life. The greatest innovations will be 
in the fields of guidance and practical 
and applied arts, all conspicuous by 
their absence in the former secondary- 
school curriculum. 

Students normally begin their first 
year of secondary studies in the lycée 
at the age of 11 or 12. It is in this 
first year that the most noticeable 
change will occur. The French are re- 
fering to it as the “Nouvelles 
Sixiémes.” It should be noted that in 
the French method of numbering, 
academic years are given in reverse to 
ours. Hence, their “sixiéme” is the 
first year of a school unit such as the 
lycée. To begin with, a special train- 
ing course, inaugurated in 1945 at 
Ecole Normale Supériore de Sévres, 
was designed to prepare instructors 
especially qualified in the guidance 
field to work with the students in 
their first year of the lycée. 

First-year classes will be limited to 
30 students. The morning program 
(five mornings per week of three 
hours each) will consist of the basic 
subjects to be taught all students, 
namely: French, history, literature, 
geography, a modern language, nat- 
ural science, and mathematics. The 
afternoon will be reserved for optional 
subjects in the fields of practical and 
applied arts; and sports, physical edu- 
cation, and health: classes, scheduled in 
the afternoon program, will be com- 
pulsory. 

_ The academic and guidance-trained 
instructors will use their afternoon 
time to study the student, his likes and 
dislikes, his aptitudes, any special 
skills he may have developed, and 
his shortcomings. Once each week, 
these instructors will meet as a group 
to determine changes in the student’s 
Program according to his needs and 
abilities, Time will also be used each 
week for conferences with individual 
students regarding their problems and 


desires. Attempts will be made by in- 
structors to place students in homo- 
geneous groups. Under the old system, 
the student was allowed to flunk out 


at will with no attempt to correct the 


causes of his failure. The entire pro- 
gram of the first year will aim to de- 
velop the mind, the hands (manual 
training), and the body. It will break 
down the antisocial and inhumane 
conception of the cultural inferiority 
of manual labor. The school will be 
a place where the student can live, 
work, and play. The old caste barriers 
between instructor and student will 
be eliminated. Both will function in a 
happy and friendly environment. 

After the first year has been com- 
pleted, the student will be better able 
to choose the curriculum he wishes to 
pursue. Each year this guidance pro- 
cedure will be adopted for the incom- 
ing class so that by 1951 all six years 
of the lycée will be operating under 
this plan. 

In the field of modern languages, 
it is proposed that one modern lan- 
guage be introduced in the first year 
of the elementary school. The second 
modern language will be introduced, 
if the student so chooses, in the second 
year of the lycée. The subjectmatter 
used to teach the modern languages is 
to be adapted to the age level of the 
student. This, to the average Amer- 
ican highschool or college, would cer- 
tainly represent a cataclysmic change. 
Further, the student will be taught to 
think in the language he is studying, 
thereby eliminating the necessity of 
constant translations. Latin and Greek 
will be optional for all students, ex- 
cepting courses in Greek and Roman 
civilization taught in the vernacular. 

By building more schools and fur- 
nishing transportation to existing ones, 
the Ministry of Education hopes to 
make school attendance compulsory 
up to the age of 18. This will necessi- 
tate the creation of a variety of insti- 
tutions at the secondary level to pro- 
vide academic, technical, and trade 
education. The higher compulsory 
school age will do much to eliminate 
the present evils of the apprenticeship 
system in France. 

American teachers undoubtedly 
would question the omission of cer- 


tain subjects in this curriculum. For 
example, where does one find soci- 
ology, political science, contemporary 
French government, psychology, and 
economics? The French educator 
would point out that the content of 
the above courses will be found in his- 
tory and literature as taught in French 
schools. Furthermore, so far as con- 
temporary government and economic 
trends are concerned, it is assumed 
that curiosity for knowledge has been 
developed to the point where the stu- 
dent will keep abreast of modern so- 
cial, political, and economic thoughts 
and trends thru the means of news- 
papers and periodicals. 

The writer recently observed an 
excellent piece of teaching done in a 
beginning biology class given in the 
fourth year of the lycée. The in- 
structor clearly taught the division 
and multiplication of unicellular ani- 
mal life. His only teaching aids con- 
sisted of a blackboard and chalk. By 
his ingenious presentation he aroused 
so much curiosity for learning that 
even my American companions, who 
understood no French, breathlessly 
followed each step in the develop- 
ment of the lesson, word for word! 
But how much more this teacher could 
have done had he not been handicap- 
ped by lack of needed laboratory equip- 
ment, including a microscope or two! 

It should be added that the oppor- 
tunity to visit freely any or all classes 
in colleges, universities, lycées, and 
other French schools was made possible 
thru the kindness and efforts of Mon- 
sieur A. Harrison Laroche, tne di- 
rector of the Lycée de Biarritz, a sin- 
cere crusader for educational reform 
in France, and a true friend of inter- 
national education. 

The secondary-school reforms in 
France are definitely a step in the 
right direction. We in America must 
not arrive at the false supposition that 
they are an accomplished fact. It will 
take time, money, and manpower. 
Rooms and equipment must be pro- 
vided—in many cases entire new edu- 
cational plants, gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, workshops, and laboratories. 
For too long, the French teacher has 
been compelled thru economy to teach 
vicariously. 
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EDUCATION’S PART 
in the War Effor 


The schools and colleges of the United States made 
indispensable contributions to the nations war 
effort. Among other things they... 


[1] Laid the foundations upon which a citizens’ army 
was quickly built. In World War I only 20% of the mem- 
bers of the armed forces had more than an eighth-grade 
education; in World War II, almost 70°% had more than 
an eighth-grade education. 

[2] Gave at least 70,000 teachers to the armed services. 
The educational and visual instruction programs of the 
military forces were largely manned by former teachers. 
Provided facilities and personnel for training officers 
and specialists. The Army’s college training programs 
graduated 64,332 men between April 1943 and December 
1945. The Navy’s college training programs graduated 
219,150 persons. 








a 
Pe 


[4] Carried thru a training program designed to increase 
industrial production and the supply of food. Pre-employ- 
ment courses were given to 2,667,000, supplementary voca- 
tional courses to 4,800,000, and agricultural training to 
4,188,000 students. 

[5] Registered millions of men for the Selective Service. 
In most communities school buildings were used and 
thousands of teachers voluntarily gave time as registration 
clerks. 

[6] Registered citizens and distributed 415,000,000 ration 
books. Many teachers served on the rationing boards—in 
August 1945, of the 126,000 board members nearly 7600 
were educators. 

[7| Participated in the drives to collect waste paper and 
metal. Out of 25,000,000 tons of paper collected, it is esti- 
mated by authorities that the schools collected at least 
2,500,000 tons. 

[8] Sold two billion dollars worth of war bonds and 
stamps. In 1945 more than 25,000,000 pupils were partici- 
pating in school savings plans as compared to 2,500,000 
in 1941. 

|g| Provided headquarters for civilian defense activities. 
Partial reports from city school systems indicate that one in 
ten teachers participated in such activities. 

[10] Assisted the Junior Red Cross produce over 35,000,- 
000 comfort and recreational articles for the armed forces. 
In addition, medical chests, dried milk, and educational 
gift boxes were sent to children in the war zones. 

[11] Gave thousands of hours to war-supporting agen- 
cies. Among these were the United Service Organizations, 
American Red Cross, war relief drives for our Allies, book 
drives of the American Library Association, and nursery 
schools and child-care programs. 


[Compiled by Research Division, National Education 
Association | 





Representative national leaders recently were asked 
to evaluate the contributions of the schools to the 
war effort as they observed them. Excerpts from 
some of these statements follow: 


President Truman: Without the background of educa. 
tional preparation provided by schools and colleges, th 
Armed Forces could not so quickly have trained millions 
of young men and women in the intricate specialties de. 
manded in modern warfare. . . . Basic also to our united 
effort as a nation was the understanding of our American 
ideals and our democratic traditions developed in our 
citizens by the schools and colleges. 


James Forrestal: Schools and colleges undertook a heavy 
and intricate responsibility during the emergency and dis- 
charged it thoroly while preserving academic standards, 


Senator Lister Hill: The teachers of America were the 
first forces in our process of preparedness. The training of 
our pilots began in our first grades. The training of the 
builders of our ships began with the first readers. Our 
armies of fighting men and production workers began the 
winning of the war in our schools and colleges. 


Harold L. Ickes: Our institutions of learning, having 
been in the habit of looking ahead, were well equipped, 
both mentally and materially, to help us meet the need 
that was essential to our continued liberty. 


Admiral Ernest ]. King: Members of our Armed forces 
drawn, as they were, from all walks of life, and those who 
held the line on the home front knew—thru free education 


—for what they were fighting from the beginning of the 
war. 


John L. Lewis: The worth of the knowledge acquired 
in our schools, colleges, and universities was proven in the 


crucible of war, and this worthy record is forever engraved 
upon the pages of history. 


Douglas MacArthur: In peace and in war the educa- 
tional institutions of our country have never failed to meet 
the challenge of the times. From the product of our school 


system has been built the indestructible foundation to our 
national strength. 


Philip Murray: 1 know at firsthand of the sacrifices that 
teachers made, as a group, in the interest of winning the 
war. Most of them stuck to their jobs, resisting the lure 


of higher-paying war industry, in order to educate the 
children in their charge. 


Senator Robert A. Taft: The schools and colleges in the 
United States constituted one of the foundations on which 


our war success was based. .. . They are entitled to the 
gratitude of the nation. 


Henry A. Wallace: We became aware, as never before, 
that knowledge is a weapon and that trained minds are 
the strongest bulwark of free institutions. We Americans 
need to be reminded of the notable service rendered by our 
schaols and colleges during the war; but it is equally im- 


portant for us to think about what education can do for 
us in the years ahead. 
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For Summer Reading 


Since THE JouRNAL does not appear 
during June, July, and August, we are in- 
cluding in this issue Books-of-the-Month 
for each of these months and a short list 
of other books which have been found 
especially interesting and helpful. The 
Book-of-the-Month is selected by the 
NEA Journac Staff. 

Your suggestions are invited. 


Book-of-the-Month for May 


DAYS AND NIGHTS by Konstantin Simo- 
nov is the story of 70 days and nights at 
Stalingrad. It centers around the experi- 
ences of a young Red Army officer, Sabu- 
rov, who had to learn the science of 
house-to-house fighting very quickly. He 
seized and held three apartment houses. 
In so doing, he went thru dangerous ex- 
periences, captured a traitor, and fell in 
love with a young Army nurse, Anya. 

This is said to be the first nonpolitical 
novel to come out of the Soviet Union. 
The characters might be looked upon as 
typical of the common people who make 
up the armies of Russia and who have 
helped to develop the greatness of that 
country. 

The author, Simonoy, is one of Russia’s 
greatest war correspondents. The book is 
published by Simon and Schuster, 100 
Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 1945. 
421p. $2.75, 


Book-of-the-Month for June 


THE YOUNG JEFFERSON by Claude G. 
Bowers is especially important to teachers 
because Jefferson is one of four or five 
men who did most to make America 
what it is politically and culturally. This 
Volume is a textbook of Americanism and 
a program for world democracy. Along 
with Bowers’ Jefferson and Hamilton 
and Jefferson in Power it constitutes a 
three-volume biography of the great 
American which should be in the per- 
sonal library of everyone who wishes to 
be informed about our country. 

The book makes interesting reading. 
It begins with Jefferson’s education and 
youthful love and follows him “thru his 
early practice at the bar, into the Conti- 
nental Congress and the immortal hour 
of the composition of the Declaration of 
Independence. Then, after his battle for 
religious freedom and the building of 
Monticello, we go with him to France; 
fence with the king’s minister, Ver- 


iy 


S are more than books ... 


... they are the life, the very heart and core of ages 
past, the reason why men lived and worked and died, 
the essence and quintessence of their lives—amy LOWELL 


gennes; enjoy a sentimental interlude; 
witness thru his eyes the fall of the Bas- 
tille and the first bloody days of the 
Revolution; and come back with him to 
be George Washington’s first Secretary 
of State.” 

Especially interesting to teachers are 
Jefferson’s plan for popular education in 
Virginia (p182-87) and his emphasis on 
the importance of a knowledge of his- 
tory (p301-02). 

Claude Bowers, like Jefferson himself, 
is a distinguished scholar and diplomat 
and knows from firsthand experience the 
problems of a revolutionary epoch. The 
book is published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Massa- 
chusetts. 1945. 544p. $3.75. 


Book-of-the-Month for July 


WHAT THE INFORMED CITIZEN NEEDS TO 
KNOW, edited by Bruce Bliven and A. G. 
Mezerik, is really a whole library in it- 
self for each chapter condenses into a 
readable essay more food for thought 
than would be found in many a separate 
volume. A score of authors of outstand- 
ing competence and leadership in their 
various fields discuss the major problems 
of our times in terms the layman can 
understand. The first part of the book 
deals with America and the World: 


The United Nations Charter 
America and world trade 
World industrialization 
Our relations with Russia 
The interamerican family 
Relief and rehabilitation 


The second and larger part of the book 
deals with Americans at Home: 

Jobs for all 

The threat of inflation 

Patents and monopolies 

War surplus—tool for peace 

Planning, liberty, and security 

Science and the American future 

Rivers and prosperity 

Health is everybody’s business 

Good houses for everybody 

Tax policy for a prosperous America 

The family-size farm 

Veterans: the 12-million-man question 

The problem of minorities 

Which way politics? 

Labor’s new responsibilities 

Difficult ways to magnificent hopes 


This volume should appeal to every 
:ndividual who acknowledges his moral 


obligation to be intelligent. It is espe 
cially useful for discussion groups in 
home, church, and school. The book is 
published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N 
Y. 1945. 377p. $3. 


Book-of-the-Month for August 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER by Rack 
ham Holt is more than the biography of 
a great scientist. It is the life story of a 
man born in slavery who became distin- 
guished because he put his discoveries to 
work on behalf of his people and the 
entire South. His genius developed over 
300 products from the peanut and 118 
from the sweet potato. He took education 
to the people thru the Jesup wagon or 
“farmer’s college on wheels.” 

A university citation summarized the 
life of this distinguished humanitarian 
scientist. “Scientist, educator, benefactor 
of your people and America. . . . Recog- 
nition came slowly in the world of white 
men but, when it came, you neither 
scorned it nor were captivated by it. . . 
You have opened new doors of opportu- 
nity to those Americans who happen to 
be Negroes. . . .” The book is published 
by Doubleday, Doran & Company, 14 
West goth Street, New York, N. Y. 1945. 
342p. $3. 


Think, and most about that which is 
most im portant.—GRACIAN’S MANUAL 


Other Good Reading 


REVEILLE FOR RADICALS by Saul D. Alin- 
sky. University of Chicago Press. 1946. 
228p. $2.50. 

TOWARD A DEMOCRATIC NEW ORDER by 
David Bryn-Jones. University of Minne- 
sota Press. 1945. 282p. $3.50. 

STORY OF WOODROW WILSON by Ruth 
Cranston. Simon and Schuster. 1945. 
456p. $3.50. 

SOLDIER OF DEMOCRACY (General 
Dwight Eisenhower) by Kenneth S. 
Davis. Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
1945. 5606p. $3.50. 

A MAN FROM KANSAS (William Allen 
White) by David Hinshaw. G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons. 1945. 298p. $3. 

ONE WORLD IN THE MAKING by Ralph 
Barton Perry. Current Books. 1945. 275p. 
$3. on 

TOM PAINE: America’s GopFATHER by 
W. E. Woodward. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 1945. 359P- $4.50 
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Except for a statement by Thomas Jeffer- 
son on the importance of education, we 
give this Scrapbook page to quotations 
from 

HORACE MANN 
in honor of the 150th anniversary of his 
birth on May 4, 1796. 


Ir EveR there was a cause, if ever there 
can be a cause, worthy to be upheld by 
all of toil and sacrifice that the human 
hand or heart can endure, it is the cause 
of Education. It has intrinsic and inde- 
structible merits. It holds the welfare of 
mankind in its embrace as the protecting 
arms of a mother hold her infant to her 
bosom. The very ignorance and selfish- 
ness which obstruct its path are the 
strongest arguments for its promotion, 
for it furnishes the only adequate means 
for their removal—From Common 
School Journal, 1842, in Life and Works 
of Horace Mann, Vol. 5, p42-43. 


Tue GREAT, the all-important, the only 
important question still remains: by what 
spirit are our schools animated? Do they 
cultivate the higher faculties in the na- 
ture of childhood—its conscience, its 
benevolence, a reverence for whatever is 
true and sacred; or are they only develop- 
ing upon a grander scale, the lower in- 
stincts and selfish tendencies of the race? 
. . » Knowing as we do that the founda- 
tions of national greatness can be laid 
only in the industry, the integrity, and 
the spiritual elevation of the people, are 
we equally sure that our schools are form- 
ing the character of the rising generation 
upon the everlasting principles of duty 
and humanity? . . . It becomes, then, a 
momentous question whether the chil- 
dren in our schools are educated in refer- 
ence to themselves and their private inter- 
ests only or with a regard to the great 
social duties and prerogatives that await 
them in after-life—From Ninth Annual 
Report, 1846, p64. 


We cannot be circumscribed within the 
range of our fathers’ ideas, any more than 
we can use their old implements—Life 
and Works of Horace Mann, Vol. 5, p284. 


In our country, and in our times, no man 
is worthy the honored name of statesman 
who does not include the highest practi- 
cable education of the people in all his 
plans of administration. He may have 
eloquence, he may have a knowledge of 
all history, diplomacy, jurisprudence; and 
by these he might claim, in other coun- 
tries, the elevated rank of a statesman: 
but, unless he speaks, plans, labors, at all 
times and in all places, for the culture 
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and edification of the whole people, he is 
not, he cannot be, an American states- 
man.—From “The Necessity of Educa- 
tion in a Republican Government,” lec- 
ture, 1838, in Life and Works of Horace 
Mann, Vol. 2, p188. 


* 
OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 


IF A NATION expects to be ignorant 
and free in a state of civilization it 
expects what never was and never 
will be. The functions of every gov- 
ernment have propensities to command 
at will the liberty and broperty of 
their constituents. There is no safe de- 
posit for these but with the people 
themselves; nor can they be safe with 
them without information.—Letter to 


Colonel Yancey, Monticello, January 
6, 1816. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
1743-1826 
Third President, 1801-1809 


Ir we do not prepare children to become 
good citizens; if we do not develop their 
capacities; if we do not enrich their minds 
with knowledge; imbue their hearts with 
the love of truth and duty and a rever- 
ence for all things sacred and holy, then 
our republic must go down to destruction 
as others have gone down before it, and 
mankind must sweep thru another vast 
cycle of sin and suffering before the dawn 
of a better era can arise upon the world. 
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It is for our government and for that 
public opinion, which in a republic goy. 
erns the government, to choose between 
these alternatives of weal or woe.—From 
Eighth Annual Report, 1845, p135-36. 


Att THE high hopes which I do avowedly 
entertain of a more glorious future for 
the human race are built upon the eleva- 
tion of the teacher’s profession and the 
enlargement of the teacher’s usefulness, 
Whatever ground of confidence there 
may be for the perpetuation of our civil 
and religious liberties; whatever prospect 
of the elevation of our posterity; what- 
ever faith in the general Christianization 
of the world—these aspirations and this 
faith depend upon teachers, more than 
upon any, more than upon all other 
human instrumentalities united—From 
“The Teacher’s Motives” by Horace 
Mann. NTA [NEA] Proceedings, 1858, 
p108; also FTA Yearbook, 1946, p21. 


No community should rest contented 
with being superior to other communi- 
ties, while it is inferior to its own capa- 
bilities—“‘Means and Objects of Com- 
mon School Education,” in Life and 
Works of Horace Mann, Vol. 2, p42. 


I Hop it to be one of the laws of God 
that the talents of man can be developed 
in the best way and can produce the most 
beneficial results only when they act in 
full consonance with all the precepts and 
the principles of religion—From “De- 
mands of the Age on Colleges,” in Life 
and Works of Horace Mann, Vol. 5, p421. 


BE ASHAMED to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.—From bac- 
calaureate address as president of Antioch 
College, 1859, found in Horace Mann at 
Antioch [Morgan], p389. 


CurLpreEN should be encouraged to frame 
questions for themselves, for their own 
working.—Common School Journal, Vol. 
7, 1845, p183. 


Tue EFFECTs of a habit of reading, in 
furnishing home and fireside attractions 
for children, and thus keeping them from 
vicious companions, and from places of 
vicious resort, are so obvious, that I shall 
not here dwell upon them; but content 
myself with referring to one more of the 
unenumerated and innumerable advan- 
tages of a well-chosen library for our 
schools; I mean the efficacy of good books 
in expelling bad ones. A true friend of 
our country and our race is not satisfied 
with knowing that we are a reading peo- 
ple; he asks impatiently, what is it that 


we read.—Life and Works of Horace 
Mann, Vol. 2, p323. 
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Music Around the World 


We wish to feature the music of the 
various nations in a program this spring. 
Where can we find the material in con- 
venient form? 


Two bulletins along this line that may 
be of interest to you are: National An- 
thems of the United Nations [10¢], 
arranged by Edna Ruth Wood and 
edited by Anne E. Pierce; and Music of 
the United Nations [25¢], edited by 
Anne E. Pierce. For both bulletins write 
to the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. Also, the Music Division of the 
Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C., has a free reference list of selected 
Latin American songbooks. 


Mathematics Workbooks 


Where can I secure workbooks in gen- 
eral mathematics fer use with slow or 


retarded pupils? 


If the company that publishes the text 
you use does not have such materials, 
write, stating your need, to the book 
companies that advertise in the profes- 
sional magazines. 


Smoking 


I would like to have some objective 
material that would help the boys in our 
junior highschool realize just how in- 
jurious smoking is for them. “Preaching” 
materials will not do. Where can I get the 
other kind? 


“Nicotine Knockout” by Gene Tun- 
ney is excellent for your purpose. Order 
irom the NEA. Personal Growth Leaflet 
105; 1¢ each; no order for less than 25¢; 
- must accompany orders for $1 or 
ess. 


Comics 


Are the comics as harmful as they are 
said to be? 


Some are; some are not. Much of the 
lure of the comics’ lies in the desire for 
adventure and excitement that is a part 
M bp! Fi ae process of every nor- 
a ud. The harm is greater, of course, 

¢n comics become almost his sole rec- 
teational reading diet. 

Parents and teachers ought to be alert 
to their opportunities to use the comics 
‘sa means of developing greater dis- 
‘mination in children’s reading, grad- 
ually replacing the trash with wholesome, 
ie eanins materials. It takes time and 
nos to replace poor taste with better 

€, to see the difference between boor- 


ishness and wit, to learn what it would 
cost one to pattern his language and 
behavior after the characters in the comic 
strips, but much can and should be done 
to bring these things about. 


Curriculum Development 


Our curriculum committee wants to be 
ready for work this fall. Where can we 
write for curriculum bulletins from other 
systems? 

The NEA Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D. C., can give you information on cur- 
riculum work. The Curriculum Labora- 
tory of the University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, has recently issued a series of helps 
including study guides, units of work, 
courses of study, and other miscellaneous 
bulletins that will also be useful to your 
committee. 


Speech Defects 


Where can I secure material that will 
enable me to help my pupils who have 
speech defects? 

What Should I Know about Speech 
Defects? A Handbook for the Classroom 
Teacher by Virginia Somes Sanderson, 
professor of speech education, discusses 
the various speech defects that may be 
encountered in the classroom and offers 
suggestions for dealing with specific 
cases. The handbook is published by the 
Bureau of Special and Adult Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 


Ohio. 1946. 39p. 25¢. 
Occupational School 


Can you give me the name of an occu- 
pational school to which I might write 
for information on its program? 

The Thomas A. Edison Occupational 
School, 7100 Hough Avenue, Cleveland 
3, Ohio, is such a school. Address the 
principal, M. J. Eck. 


Supervision 


Is there anything to be done to enable 
me to overcome my dread of supervision 
when I begin teaching next year? 

Remember that the supervisor is in- 
terested in helping you do the best pos- 
sible job of teaching. It is imperative, 
if you are to make progress, that you 
recognize and accept all the help you can 
get. Therefore, ask yourself constantly: 
“What can I learn from this analysis of 
my work that will enable me to become 
a better teacher?” If you will develop a 


learning attitude toward any analysis of 
your weaknesses and strengths, it will 
contribute immeasurably to your success 
in teaching. 


Physical Welfare of Children 


Where can I find in brief, non-techni- 
cal language information on the physical 
welfare of school children? 


Send for What Every Teacher Should 
Know about the Physical Condition of 
Her Pupils by James Frederick Rogers, 
M.D., formerly consultant in hygiene, 
U.S. Office of Education. This pamphlet 
[No. 68, revised 1945] is designed for 
the use of the classroom teacher who is in 
a system that has no elaborate health 
service program. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. rop. 
10¢. 


Free Materials for Home Economics 


Where can I secure free or inexpensive 
materials for my home economics classes? 


Write to the large food companies that 
send out educational materials. Select 
those you use as carefully as you would 
a textbook. Cereal Institute, Inc., Field 
Building, 135 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois, has a Breakfast Source 
Book, a Cereal Source Book, and a Com- 
munity Project Report that might help 
to meet your need. The latter is a report 
of a “better breakfast campaign” in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, sponsored by 
the community nutrition committee of 
the Bridgeport Community Chest. Your 
professional home economics association 
will be of further assistance. 


Summer Neighborhood Activities 


Please give me some suggestions for 
helping the teen-agers of my neighbor- 
hood to render community service dur- 
ing the summer months. 


They might read to handicapped chil- 
dren, organize story-telling groups, su- 
pervise play, have simple parties regu- 
larly, continue the collection of waste 
paper, collect books and flowers for hos- 
pitals, relieve mothers of the care of 
young children for a time, get up hiking 
or picnic parties, or do anything that 
needs to be done and could be done by 
them. A community that had its young 
people engaged in such wholesome ac- 
tivities probably would not have to worry 
much about juvenile delinquency, and 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. 
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Trip-of-the-Month 


Our pta has directed a “Trip-of-the- 
Month” series to places of interest in and 
near New York. These trips are open to 
anyone in the school who wishes to go 
and are encouraged and evaluated by the 
social studies teachers in classroom dis- 
cussion. 

One of the trips was planned to ac- 
quaint the children with the Chinese 
people. At China House we were shown, 
thru moving pictures and informal con- 
versation, how much like ourselves the 
people of China are. We had lunch in 
Chinatown and then went to Interna- 
tional House, where we met a group of 
Chinese students who graciously an- 
swered our questions and gave us a com- 
parison of everyday life in China with 
that in our country. 

Our next trip will be to the Collection 
of Moneys at the Chase National Bank, 
the Federal Hall Museum on Wall Street, 
and the Statue of Liberty. 

These trips offer a pleasant, informal 
meeting-ground for parents, teachers, and 
students and combine a delightful day’s 
outing with educational enrichment.— 
MRS. HERBERT K. GOODKIND, recreation 
chairman, PTA, Mamaroneck Junior 


Highschool, Mamaroneck, New York. 


Exchange of Materials 


One of my students suggested that our 
biology classes would have a better back- 
ground for our work if we knew how 
and what other schools were doing along 
the same line. As a result, we carried on 
a campaign for the collection of usable 
classroom materials from various states 
and countries. We have received some 
helpful pamphlets, tests, and general in- 
formation concerning human improve- 
ment. 

In addition, we have learned a bit more 
about the value of national and interna- 
tional cooperation; that problems are 
much the same, regardless of location, 
color, or creed; and that we are all work- 
ing for a worthy common cause, namely, 
the welfare of society—MAaRIE M. cow- 


LEY, biology teacher, Edmonds High- 
school, Edmonds, Washington. 


Our Town 


EacH YEAR my sixth-grade organizes our 
classroom into a town for the purposes 
of developing selfcontrol and of learning 
the responsibilities that come with livin 

in a democracy. The children elect a 


~ 


mayor, alderman, a chief of police, and 
traffic officers. 

The mayor appoints a committee on 
health and sanitation, a department of 
distribution, a commissioner of city 
parks, and many other committees to 
work on phases of community life. The 
town council meets once a week. 

The children draw up the regulations 
governing their town and see to it that 
they are observed. For example, the laws 
relating to street cleaning read: 

Keep all paper off street. 

Keep all premises neat and clean. 

Collect garbage promptly. 

The name of the town is always chosen 
by the class. This year it is AAAA | Alert, 
Ambitious, Appreciative Americans]. 
The rows of desks are streets, appro- 
priately named. 

This plan solves many discipline prob- 
lems. Children like to manage them- 
selves; they should be taught how to do 
so well. This is the way we do it in “Our 


Town.”—GLENEVA HARTWIG, Raymond, 
Mississippi. 


Developing Spelling Consciousness 


WHEN CHECKING the written work of my 
pupils I draw a ring around every mis- 
snelled word. Then I write these words, 
correctly spelled, on a sheet of paper and 
post it on the bulletinboard. These words 
constitute the written spelling assignment 
for the following Monday. The pupils try 
to keep the list short so that Monday’s 
lesson will be easier. This practice helps 
to form habits of correct spelling in all 
the written work.—wINIFRED E. STAYTON, 
supervisor of teacher training and asso- 
ciate professor of education, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 


Encouraging Spiritual Development 


TEACHERS are going to have to take more 
responsibility in encouraging spiritual 
development if we are to stop the crime 
among American youth. This is not hard 
to do. On Fridays I remind my pupils of 
church and Sunday School. On Mondays 
we have a period when they may sing a 
song, tell a story, or give a verse learned 
at their Sunday service. They like to do 
it. This practice often encourages others 
to attend as they become interested and 
wish to make a contribution. There is no 
compulsion and no mention of creed. 
The children like the feeling that some- 
one takes enough interest in them to re- 
mind them of their religious services.— 
ELLA BRINGOLF, Tacoma, Washington. 


Movie Technics in Reading 


SoMETIMES We use movie technics in our 
reading classes. Any story that lends jt 
self to dramatization receives the follow 
ing treatment: [1] The class president 
selects the director. [2] The director se 
lects his cast of characters. [3] The class 
secretary records these items on the board: 


Production: | Title of story] 
Director: 

Cast of characters: 

Sound effects men: 
Narrators: 

Critics: [Entire class] 


Such terms as “on stage,” “action,” 
“quiet,” “cut,” and so on are used. 

The responses to and the results of this 
procedure are gratifying because the 
show evidences of growth, a_ keener 
awareness of and an appreciation o' 
everyday situations, the value of coon 
erative effort as a means of producin: 
the best results, an increased interest 1” 
reading at home and constructive use of 
movie technics.—ELSIE MACHEK, John 


Mills School, Elmwood Park, Illinois. 
Helping Themselves To Study 


My pvptts like to help me in making out 
questions for their directed study in sci 
ence. Every once in a while someone 
thinks up a $64 question that challenges 
all of us. This method of assignment 
gives the students an opportunity to learn 
good questioning, a feeling of unity and 
cooperation, and a fine comprehension ot 
the material to be covered.—mrs. FLO- 
RIETA B. CHRISTIE, Concordia, Kansas. 


Artful Athletics 


I UsE a point system to stimulate interest 
in the work of the Girls Athletic Asso 
ciation in our highschool. The number 01 
points earned depends upon the activity 
—bowling, skating, hiking, swimming, 
horseback riding, and bicycle riding. The 
girls may add to their points by partict- 
pating in these sports out of school—and 
they do. This year we have 82 members 
and are referred to as one of the outstand- 
ing clubs in the school. 

We are now ready to have an assembly 
and present the girls with pins, letters, oF 
sweaters in recognition of their skill. One 
of the best features of this point system 
is the way in which it has encouraged 
wholesome out-of-school _recreation.— 
RUTH Boccs, director, girls physical edu- 
cation, Marietta Highschool, Marietta, 
Ohio. 
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The Schools Are Yours 


The National Education Association in 
cooperation with the National Broad- 
casting Company presents—The Schools 
Are Yours! 

This radio series, in which Tom Web- 
ber, typical citizen of any community, 
USA, discovers some surprising things 
about the modern school, goes on the 
NBC network Saturday, June 15, 4:30- 
4:45 Eastern Standard Time [one hour 
earlier if you are on Daylight Saving 
Time] for a 13-week period. In drama 
and commentary, accompanied by appro- 
priate music, produced by the NBC staff 
in Radio City, New York, these pro- 
grams will bring to American homes a 
weekly story of education today as 
teachers adapt it to the needs of a 
dynamic period of history. 

Scripts are written by Osmond Molar- 
sky under the direction of Belmont Far- 
ley, writer and producer of programs for 
Our American Schools, a radio series 
initiated by Florence Hale during her 
NEA presidency and for eight years a 
weekly feature of the NBC network. 

Osmond Molarsky has just been re- 
leased from his duties as lieutenant in 
the navy where he had extensive creative 
work on navy training films. He is cur- 
rently writing continuity for the Eileen 
Farrell program of classical songs broad- 
cast on CBS, and is the author of a num- 
ber of plays. His one-act play, Invitation, 
on the theme of inter-racial appreciation, 
Was written especially for American Edu- 
cation Week 1945 and has been produced 
in many American highschools. Mr. 
Molarsky has contributed to such promi- 
nent radio series as Cavalcade and The 
World Is Yours. 

Leaflets announcing The Schools Are 
Yours program may be obtained free in 
quantities for distribution to school staffs 
and the lay public. Write at once for 
them to Radio Promotion, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 


Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


Appreciation to Kansas City Board 
The NEA Executive Committee by 


unanimous action on March 12 conveyed 
4ppreciation to the Kansas City, Kansas, 
. ard of education for allowing our NEA 
—s F. L. Schlagle, superintendent 
of the Kansas City schools, unlimited 
time for carrying on the duties of his 
~ for the past two years. Dr. Schla- 
- NEA presidency extended beyond 
€ usual one year because war condi- 
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NEA DUES 


The Representative Assembly at 
its Pittsburgh meeting in 1944 in- 
creased the regular NEA member- 
ship dues from $2 to $3. This Rep- 
resentative Assembly was composed 
of 969 classroom teachers, 225 su- 
perintendents, 263 principals, and 
104. representing miscellaneous 
groups such as college presidents, 
librarians, deans, and executive 
secretaries of state associations. 





tions prevented the holding of a meeting 
of the Representative Assembly last year. 

Lewis H. Brotherson, in replying for 
the board, expressed its deep satisfaction 
in being able, thru its superintendent of 
schools, “to have a part in national edu- 
cational affairs and in the cooperation of 
professional educators in national affairs.” 


Tribute to S. D. Shankland 


HE AMERICAN Epucation Awarp for 
| oo was presented to Sherwood D. 
Shankland, executive secretary, American 
Association of School Administrators, at 
the Chicago regional conference of the 
AASA on March 13. The award is given 
each year, by the Associated Exhibitors 
of the NEA, to a person who has made 
an outstanding contribution to the broad 
field of education. 

The wording on the illuminated manu- 
script which was presented to Mr. Shank- 
land by the Exhibitors is as follows: 

“To Sherwood 
Dodge Shankland, in 
affectionate recogni- 
tion of a half century 
as counselor and 
friend of school ad- 
ministrators is pre- 
sented the American 
Education Award. 

“For years a trib- 
une of the children as 
a member of the 
Ohio legislature, head 
of a city school sys- 
tem and a women’s 
college, he was first 
and foremost a 
teacher. Like the gen- 
tleman scholar of the 
Tabard Inn ‘gladly 
wolde he lerne, and 
gladly teche.’ 


“For a quarter century he has been the 
executive secretary of their organization 
for the American School Administrators. 

“An ensampler amongst them he has 
been the mainspring of their plans and 
policies. 

“This master secretary has excelled as 
program arranger and peacemaker. He 
has manifested a true passion for ano- 
nymity and has channeled all credit to the 
presidents and committees and commis- 
sions. He has never been elated when any 
man was hurt and never dejected when 
anyone was blest. 

“Secretary Shankland’s life has been 
so gentle and so quietly effective, loyal, 
farsighted, wise, astute, always holding 
high the ideals of home and country, that 
his friends and associates now proudly 
proclaim: “This is a noble gentleman.’ ” 

In the photo Mr. Shankland is shown 
receiving the manuscript from John J. 
Krill, president of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors. 

Mr. Shankland, who in 1921 began his 
work as executive secretary of the NEA 
Department of Superintendence [as the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators was then known], has reached 
the age of retirement and will complete 
his term of service on August 31, 1946. 
In Tue Journat for September we shall 
give further attention to Mr. Shankland’s 
long record of outstanding service. 

He will be succeeded as secretary of 
the AASA by Worth McClure, superin- 
tendent of schools at University City, 

Missouri. Mr. McClure was AASA presi- 


dent in 1943-44. 
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Henry H. Hill, president, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
new president of the American Association 
of School Administrators 


New Member of EPC 


O. C. Carmichael of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing has been appointed to the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. The appoint- 
ment of Paul R. Mort and James M. 
Spinning to the Commission was an- 
nounced in an earlier JouRNAL. 


Lay Support for Public Education 


Julius E. Warren has accepted a tem- 
porary joint appointment to the staff of 
the Problems and Policies Committee of 
the American Council on Education and 
the Educational Policies Commission of 
the NEA and the American Association 
of School Administrators. He will develop 
plans for a longterm program of lay sup- 
port for public education. Mr. Warren, 
superintendent-elect of the public schools 
of University City, Missouri, has recently 
served as Massachusetts State Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


Safety Conference 


A meeting of the Education Commit- 
tee of the President’s Conference on 
Highway Safety was held at NEA head- 
quarters on March 15-16. Thirty of the 
66 members were present and prepared 
a report on the responsibility of educa- 
tion for highway safety, which is to be 
printed and presented to delegates at the 
conference to be held in Washington on 
May 8-10. 

President-elect George D. Stoddard of 
the University of Illinois is chairman of 
the committee. Robert W. Eaves, secre- 
tary to the National Commission on 
Safety Education of the NEA, is secre- 
tary. 








On the International Horizon 


Ben M. Cherrington, chairman of the 
NEA Committee on International Rela- 
tions, has been appointed Special Con- 
sultant in the Department of State for 
promoting the program of UNESCO. 

Wilbur S. Murra, special assistant to 
the NEA Committee on International 
Relations, has been appointed as a repre- 
sentative of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at the Security Council of the 
United Nations Organization, meeting 
in New York City in March and April. 

Mason Stratton, director of the Pro- 
fessional Relations Division of the NEA 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, was NEA representative at the 
meeting of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration at Atlan- 
tic City in March. 

The National Education Association 
is cooperating with five other organiza- 
tions at the request of the Department 
of State in facilitating the interchange of 
teachers with Great Britain. It is expected 
that approximately 50 teachers will be 
exchanged this year. 

The National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, an NEA department, has been 
awarded $4000 by the Scientific Appa- 
ratus. Manufacturers Association to pre- 
pare for the State Department needed 
lists of scientific supplies and equipment 
for highschool and undergraduate col- 
lege sciences as a means of helping the 
ten devastated countries of the United 
Nations Organization to re-equip their 
schools and colleges. The committee 
under the leadership of Dr. S. R. Powers 
of Columbia University has already 
started on this project. 


National Association of Deans of 
Women 


As a result of an election conducted 
by mail, two new officers have been 
elected by this NEA department. Dorothy 
Gebauer, dean of women at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, is the new vicepresident. 
Margaret McCarney, girls adviser, Frank- 
lin Highschool, Seattle, is secretary. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


Plans are being made for business 
meetings of the Department in Buffalo, 
New York, at the time of the NEA 
Representative Assembly. Two business 
sessions will be held in the Hotel Statler 
on July 1. Classroom teacher delegates 
are urged to register early Monday, July 
1. Registration will begin at 9 am in 
the foyer of the ballroom, Hotel Statler. 
Election of Department officers will be 
held from 4 PM to 9:30 pM, Monday, 
July 1. Ballot boxes will be in the foyer 
of the Hotel Statler ballroom. 

The transaction of business will be by 
a representative assembly composed of 








E. E. Stonecipher, director of rural educa- 
tion and extension, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, reelected president of the 
NEA Department of Rural Education 


delegates from local and state associations 
afhliated with the NEA. All classroom 
teachers will be welcome to visit the De- 
partment’s Headquarters Suite from Sun- 
day, June 30, thru Saturday, July 6. Tues. 
day, July 2, a breakfast will be held at 
the Statler for presidents of state depart- 
ments of classroom teachers and members 
of the Department’s Advisory Council. 
The same day, at 6 pM, a dinner will be 
held at the Statler. Tickets will be on 
sale July 1 at the registration desk and 
classroom teacher headquarters. 


NEA Department of Rural Education 


E. E. Stonecipher has been re-elected 
president, and Jane Franseth, Director 
of Education Supervisors, University o! 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia, re-elected 
vicepresident. New members of the ex- 
ecutive committee for five-year terms are: 
F. B. Decker, deputy state superintend- 
ent, Lincoln, Nebraska, and T. C. En- 
gum, director of rural education, State 
Department of Education, St. Paul. 

Ellen Hartnett, superintendent, Jasper 
County Schools, Newton, Iowa, is pres 
dent of the Department’s County Super 
intendents Division. Samuel E. Cash- 
man, superintendent, Brown County 
Schools, Hiawatha, Kansas, is vicepres!- 
dent. 


More about the NEA 


The work and activities of the Asso- 
ciation are discussed on other pages 0° 
this JournaL. For information on the 
federal aid campaign, see pages 233-3° 
on the world meeting of education as- 
sociations, page 237; on the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly, page 238; on Amer 
can Education Week, pages 246-47; 0" 
the NEA state directorship, page 265- 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL COST PER PUPIL BY STATES 









































































































































Annual Cost Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 1889-1943 han 4 
reiestAne 79 
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s0- How does your state stand? Public support of schools states until the time of World War I, when the rise 
ot reveals the concern which the people feel for their own was sharp, to meet the crisis caused by inflation. The 
: future. This table shows the annual cost per pupil in effect of the depression is seen in the general reduction 
e average daily attendance, based on current expenses. in support for 1935. By 1937 most of the states had 
re- If we added capital outlay, the figures would be resumed their steady increase in the annual cost per 
: higher. The table shows a steady increase in most pupil. 
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In Tribute to Horace Mann 


You asKeED in the April Journat what 
schools were doing to feature the Horace 
Mann Sesquicentennial. Our school here 
at Oak Ridge has decided to stage an 
International Goodwill program instead 
of the usual May Day festival and to dedi- 
cate it to Horace Mann in commemora- 
tion of his birthday, May 4. The program 
will include songs, dances, and drama 
representing America, England, France, 
Poland, Denmark, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Russia, and Mexico.—AcNes Goucu, art 
teacher, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


Adulterated Air Waves 


My Heart filled with joy when I read 
with concern and interest “Adulterated 
Air Waves” in the March Journat. Being 
the mother of three sons, I found satis- 
faction in the step taken to present the 
problem of preparing worthwhile pro- 
grams to which our youth will enjoy lis- 
tening—VERNETTA SELL CHECK, teacher, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


Pass It On 


WE HAVE a policy in our classroom 
teacher department of passing our maga- 
zine on to the member of the board of 
education who resides in our district.— 
MAMIE LOUISE ANDERZOHN, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 


Vital Subjects 


At a MEETING of the Principals Club 
of Macon and Bibb Counties, Georgia, 
the NEA JournaL was discussed and 
praised for the helpful discussions of 
vital subjects and needs in the educa- 
tional world. The February issue was 
particularly mentioned. 

The Club wishes to express its appre- 
ciation to you for this excellent work.— 
JESSIE RICE [Representing the Principals 
Club of Macon and Bibb County|, Win- 
ship School, Macon, Georgia. 


Hutchins—Pro 


Ever stnce I read Chancellor Robert 
M. Hutchins’ article in the March 
Journat [“The Atomic Bomb Versus 
Civilization” | I have been urging every- 
one to read it—and with results. The sub- 
ject is so essential, especially the last two 
paragraphs, that I hope all future Jour- 
NALS will have similar articles by writers 
whose prestige also will start some of 
the “it can’t happen to us” thinkers into 
understanding.—sTEPHANA SHAW, 
Steuben Junior Highschool, Milwaukee. 


. .. and Con 


Dr. Hutcuins’ arTICLE is not scien- 
tific, it is not informative, and it makes 
assumptions which neither history nor 
science would substantiate. 

Any efforts to bring about world peace 
that are based on fear will be as futile 
as war itself. War, not peace, is the 
natural outcome of hysteria—p. M. 
FERGUSON, principal, Lincoln Adult 
School, Los Angeles, California. 


Billions for Alcohol . . . Why? 


Seven billion dollars were spent last 
year in the United States for alcoholic 
beverages, contributing nothing worth- 
while to our national welfare but depriv- 
ing our youth of the things seven billion 
dollars would provide. Added to that we 
have a 16 billion dollar crime bill. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation reports 
that approximately one-third of all crime 
in the United States comes from liquor, 
with 17- and 18-year-old boys leading the 
crime parade. Since 1939 the arrests of 
boys under 18 years for drunkenness and 
driving while intoxicated have increased 
1o1%. Arrests for girls under 18 years 
have increased 198° since 1939. 

As science teachers we, too, would like 
to raise the question, why doesn’t educa- 
tion tackle the really serious problem of 
alcohol education?—poroTHY F. OSBURN 
and MARGARET BOTT, science teachers, 


Westlake Junior Highschool, Oakland, 
California. 





Book Reviews 


I aM crap to see that you are featuring 
a page of book reviews.—Mrs. MARIAN G. 


VALENTINE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Interested Layman 


I am AN interested layman who re- 
ceives much inspiration from Tue Jour- 
NAL and wishes it could be placed where 
more laymen could obtain it easily, be- 
lieving greater layman support would 
result—Mrs, FAY G. ATWATER, Boise, 


Idaho. 
The Church Invisible 


I Have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the article, “I Walked in a Dead 
City,” in the January JourNaL ; 
Hence, I am making bold to add to it 
the following: If we are not again to 
walk in a dead city, and even in a dead 
world, we must look beyond the churches 
that men build to that church invisible 


which Christ came to set up here on 
earth and seek to make ourselves a pan 
of that.—M. E. COLEMAN, assistant super. 
intendent in charge of elementary 
schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Reprinting from the Journal 


“TgacHERS Too Make Errors” has been 
read by a number of us with great in 
terest. May we have your permission to 
reproduce portions of it?—ricHarp ¢, 
MURRAY, manager, Training Center, 
Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Answer 


Feel free to reprint material from 
THE JourNnaL. You do not need to ask 
for special permission. 


Religious Values 


Recent issues of THE JouRNAL prompt 
me to write you in appreciation for the 
occasional articles that lift up religious 
values inherent in the public schools.— 
RUTH SHRIVER, Elgin, Illinois. 


Reading 


Ir 1s gratifying to note the emphasis 
which the NEA Journat is giving to the 
teaching of reading. This is a subject in 
which every teacher, elementary thru 
secondary school and specialized or gen- 
eral, is working every day that he uses 
a book in the classroom. May we have 
more articles of general interest to teach- 
ers?—rUTH HuccINs, Normal, Illinois. 


Book-of-the-Month 


For the Book-of-the-month I nominate 
Woman as Force in History by Mary 8. 
Beard.—ruspy MAE JONES, /ibrarian, 
Grover Cleveland Junior Highschool, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The February Journal 


THE FEBRUARY number—so inclusive, 
so varied, so representative, and with a 
cover unsurpassed—is a great number!— 
CAROLINE Ss. woopRuFF, NEA _ past-presi- 
dent, Castleton, Vermont. 


Speaking as a Parent 


May I register approval of the article, 
“Marching Orders for a New Day 
[November 1945 JourNaL]? Speaking as 
a parent, if there are teachers who object, 
I am better satisfied that my children 
are not their pupils-—o. G. CALDWELI, 
principal, Pembroke Highschool, Pem- 
broke, Virginia. 
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Planning for New Buildings— 


FLEMENTARY-SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


E aherville Towa, campaign gains 96% popular support due 
io careful study and public relations. 


x MarcH 11 the board of education 

of the Independent School District 

of Estherville submitted to the 
voters an issue of construction bonds 
for an elementary. building program 
amounting to $219,000. The vote was: 
1082, yes; 43, no. 

The vote was the decision of a 
wellinformed public. A year prior 
to the day for the special election on 
the bond issue, members of the board 
of education and the superintendent 
visited many modern elementary 
buildings constructed elsewhere in 
lowa just before the war. 

The Estherville school officials then 
proceeded to report their findings to 
the citizens of the community thru 
articles in the local papers and thru 
talks and open forums before mem- 
bers of civic groups and over the local 
radio. The following observations 
were reported: 

Themodern elementary-school build- 
ing is designed to be used by adults 
as well as children. The units in the 
new buildings most used by parents 
are auditorium and stage, kitchen and 
dining room, recreation hall, com- 
munity or gymnasium room, and 
lounge. These units are arranged so 
they can be shut off from the re- 
mainder of the building and heated 
separately, A noticeable feature is ade- 
quate playground space including up- 
todate equipment. 

Administrative units are much more 
adequate than in older buildings. The 
nurse's clinic, a room usually near 
the principal’s office, is a common 
feature. It is arranged and equipped 
so the physical education supervisor 
may make use of it. Storage and library 
rooms are arranged so they may be 
casily supervised by the principal. 
W orkshop rooms for students and art 
Supervisors are in constant use. 

There are numerous modern de- 
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N. E. DEMONEY 


Superintendent of Schools 
Estherville, lowa 


vices in the recently constructed school 
buildings. One is the electric eye 
which automatically turns on the light 
when the light rays become inade- 
quate for children’s eyes. Some rooms 
are equipped with germicidal lamps 
which, it is claimed, kill germs. 

The best classrooms have ward- 
robes, built-in cupboards, bookcases, 
bulletinboards, blackboards, teacher’s 
closets, and reading nooks. 

The kindergarten and first-grade 
rooms have outside entrances, separate 
toilets, workshops, or playrooms, and 
are always much larger than the aver- 
age classroom. Quite often the first- 
grade and kindergarten rooms are 
more or less isolated and can be cut 
off from the other units in the build- 
ing. Some kindergartens have fish 
pools; almost without exception they 
have large, sunny bay windows. 

Master radio and inter-communi- 
cating systems are generally used. This 
enables all youngsters to remain in 
their classrooms and hear announce- 
ments or radio programs from the 
central office. Students or teachers in 
each classroom may communicate 
directly with all other rooms. 

Some buildings equip all rooms 








TABLE o» AFFINITIES 





This chart, showing desirable relation- 
ships of school classrooms and other 
facilities, is taken from the School 
Building Code of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education. 


with a sink and play or workshop 
room. Art rooms usually have a slop 
sink to take care of unusually heavy 
waste materials. All rooms and units 
have fixtures and equipment con- 
venient in size for youngsters. 

Many of the buildings have acous- 
tic-treated ceilings in all classrooms 
and corridors. Some use a reversible 
type of blackboard which can also 
be used for art work. 

Terrazzo and asphalt tile floors in 
corridors are the two most popular 
types. Tile, along the corridor walls 
and on stairs, is much easier to keep 
clean than brick or plastered walls. 

A community’s philosophy of edu- 
cation will determine some features 
to be carried out in a building pro- 
gram. Not all the experts by any means 
agree in their philosophy of education. 
Some buildings equip rooms for de- 
partmentalization in the middle grades 
while others equip them for use by 
teachers who will teach one grade all of 
its subjects, all day long, and continue 
thruout the year. If the departmentali- 
zation idea is carried out, then certain 
rooms will be especially equipped for 
special fields such as science. 

The above information was widely 
discussed. But this was the prelimi- 
nary phase of informing the public. 
Several weeks prior to the election 
day other pertinent facts were given 
to the voters thru the same civic 
groups, the press, and local radio. It 
was pointed out that the last bond 
issue of $199,000 voted in 1929 cost the 
local taxpayer $117,000 in interest as 
compared with the $30,000 interest 
necessary on the $219,000 issue. 

The final week of the campaign 50 
PTA members were assigned to tele- 
phone all citizens in this town of 6000 
to be sure to vote for the bond issue. 
This was done election day morning. 
Ten cars were available to carry voters. 
Civic leaders were actively engaged in 
seeing that voters went to the polls. 
Notes were taken home by 1300 school 
children on noon of election day to 
remind parents to vote. 

The 96% favorable vote on the bond 
issue amply repaid the time spent on 
this campaign. There is no doubt that 
Estherville citizens are back of this 
program. 
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See America First—This is the slogan 
of new Secretary of the Interior J. A. 
Krug. 


Washington Housing—The parade 
of government offices back to Washing- 
ton from other cities has been halted be- 
cause of the capital’s critical housing 
shortage. 


Surplus—In February, for the first 
month in four years, the U. S. Treasury 
took in $168,200,000 more money than 
it spent. Receipts were $3,678,400,000. 
Spending was only $3,510,000,000 as 
against $7,460,000,000 for February 1944. 


Atomic Bomb Test Delayed— 
Atomic bomb tests scheduled for May 15 
and July 1 against target vessels in the 
South Pacific have been postponed six 
weeks, presumably so more Congressmen 
can be witnesses. Some commentators 
suggest there may be an indefinite delay. 


Veterans Education—The NEA De- 
partment of Adult Education, NEA 
Division of Legislative and Federal Re- 
lations, and other groups are urging the 
Veterans Administration to provide ade- 
quate supervision of on-the-job training 
of Gls to prevent their exploitation by 
unscrupulous owners who wiil take their 
time but provide precious little education. 


“Military Caste System’ Studied— 
Both army and navy are conducting in- 
vestigations of the charge made by Gls 
and sailors about the relationship of 
officers and enlisted men. 

Arctic Operations—‘‘Operation 
Frostbite” is an experimental Arctic 
Circle U. S. armed forces test to see how 
equipment works in cold weather. 
“Operation Muskox” is a Canadian gov- 
ernment test of operations in the cold 
climates of Northern Canada. Many ob- 
servers believe that air power in the 
Arctic is the crux of our future defense, 


for most of the great nations lie in the 
northern hemisphere. 


Production Record—American econ- 
omy was moving at top speed less than 
seven months after VJ Day, upsetting 
the predictions of great unemployment 
foreseen by economic prophets, accord- 
ing to the March issue of the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin. Unemployment in Feb- 
ruary was only 2,700,000, compared with 
5,000,000 in 1941 and 9,000,000 in 1939. 


Justus in The Minneapolis Star-Journal 





Juvenile Delinquency—The FBI in 
March stated that in nearly 2000 cities 
with an aggregate population of more 
than 65 million every class of offense was 
on the rise in 1945: Robberies were up 
23.6%; auto theft 18.794; burglaries 
17%; negligent manslaughters 16.29; 
murders 10.19%; and rape 5.7%. 


Surplus Muddle—The Senate War 
Investigating Committee recently re- 
ported: “Six months after the collapse of 
Japan, the task of disposition of U. S. 
surplus property abroad is still a confused 
muddle.” In this country surplus prop- 
erty was still not going to schools when, 
in early April, the NEA and a number of 
other organizations held a conference in 
Washington to seek a solution to the 
problem. They recommended that in- 
tended benefits to education must be 
made possible by official recognition of 
the following: (1) A policy of nominal 
pricing. (2) Provision for not less than 
a 30 day period of offering. (3) Reserva- 
tion of property in terms of estimated 
quantities required by educational in- 


stitutions. (4) Revision downward of 
minimum purchase quantities to permit 
smaller educational units to fulfill their 
needs. 


Inflation—Polls reveal that more than 
70°, of the people desire OPA continued. 
Those opposed are few in number, but 
they are organized and persistent. 

James G. Rogers, Jr., OPA’s deputy 
administrator, told a nationwide radio 
audience recently: “If ceilings were re- 
moved and prices went up as they did 
in 1919 and 1920 you'd see increases like 
these: 

With ceilings Without 


Sugar per five pounds..... 25 $1.34 
Bacon per pound......... 41 58 
Eggs per doven........... .50 92 
Cement per bag......... 79 1.42 
Gasoline per gallon....... .20 34 


National Health Act—The Senate 
Subcommittee on Health and Education 
recently held hearings on this measure 
[S. 1160 and H. R. 4512]. It would pro- 
vide federal aid for training psychiatrists 
and for research in all phases of mental 
disorder. Reasons why: There are over 
600,000 patients in our institutions for 
the mentally sick and the mentally de- 
fective and three times as many beds are 
needed. Over 1,700,000 of the 4,800,000 
draft registrants rejected as unfit for 
military service were turned down be- 
cause of mental or neurological disease 
or defects. Upwards of 350,000 soldiers 
were discharged during World War Il 
because of neuropsychiatric disabilities. 


Congressional Elections—All mem- 
bers of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives will be elected next fall. Who is to 
occupy the seats now held by the fol- 
lowing Senators will also be determined 
in fall elections: Andrews, Fla.; Austin, 
Vt.; Bilbo, Miss.; Briggs, Mo.; Brewster, 
Maine; Butler, Nebr.; Byrd, Va.; Cat- 
ville, Nev.; Chavez, N. Mex.; Connally, 
Tex.; Gerry, R. I.; Guffey, Pa.; Hart, 
Conn.; Huffman, Ohio; Kilgore, W. \ a; 
Knowland, Calif.; La Follette, Wis.; 
Langer, N. Dak.; McFarland, Amz.; 
McKellar, Tenn.; Mead, N. Y.; Mitchell, 
Wash.; Murdock, Utah; O’Mahoney, 
Wyo.; Radcliffe, Md.; Shipstead, Minn.; 
Smith, N. J.; Tunnell, Del.; Vanden- 
berg, Mich.; Walsh, Mass.; Wheeler, 
Mont.; and Willis, Ind. 
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Little Flower to UNRRA—Fiorella H. 
LaGuardia, former New York City 
mayor, has succeeded Herbert Lehman 
as director of UNRRA. 


Science and the Military—Hitler 
meddled with science and lost the war. 
Our own military may well meddle with 
science and lose the peace.—ALEXANDER 
H. UHL. 


Winant to UNO—John C. Winant, 
U, S. Ambassador to Great Britain for 
the past five years, has a new assignment. 
He is now permanent U. S. delegate to 
the United Nations Economic and Social 


‘Council. 


Women and the Peace—‘“I think 
women possess a special aptitude for 
building international understanding,” 
says Dr. Lise Meitner, atom expert. 
“They control the spiritual and ethical 
education of future citizens, and how 
they mold minds and character might 
decide the future of mankind.” 


Japanese Women—Breaking from 
their traditional retirement, Japanese 
women recently emerged to make his- 
tory. Of some 2500 Diet candidates ap- 
plying for certification in the April elec- 
tions, 75 were women, mostly teachers, 
social workers, and writers. 


TB Scourge—The most serious 
scourge of Europe’s children, UNRRA 
reports, is tuberculosis, which borders on 
epidemic proportions. Lack of food, 
clothing, and shelter has made children 
vulnerable to this disease. Out of 70,000 
Polish school children given the Pirquet 
test and X-ray, 40% showed signs of 
lung disorders, 


lran—Main route for American lend- 
lease Supplies to Russia during the war, 
Iran is a country of 628,000 square miles 
or one-fifth the area of the U. S. More 
than 80% of the 15,000,000 population 
are stock raisers or farmers, food produc- 
tion per person exceeding that of most 
Asiatic countries, Iran is also the fourth 
argest petroleum producer in the world, 


the concession bei 
Britich, ing owned by the 


Re and UNESCO—Expressing 
nope that the Soviet Union might still 
join UNESCO, William G. Carr, secre- 
tary of the Educational Policies Commis- 
‘ion, recently said that despite the desires 
of the peoples of Russia and the United 
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States to avoid conflict, “their chances of 
doing so will be seriously impaired if 
either party practices educational and cul- 
tural isolation.” 


Wanted: People—Australia, occupy- 
ing an area as large as the United States 
[and Alaska], has a population several 
thousand short of New York City’s. 
Even with one of the world’s highest 
birthrates [more than 20 per 1000 popu- 
lation] she will have not more than 
8,500,000 people at the end of 20 years. 
She could support at least 20,000,000. 


One World or None—This is the 
title of an excellent symposium by au- 
thorities who worked with the atom 
bomb project. “Never have people had 
the opportunity and the responsibility 
which the citizens of the United States 
have today,” the report says. [ New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill. 7op. 


$1.] 


Stalin Speaks Out—Premier Stalin’s 
recent statement that UNO “will un- 
questionably play a great and positive 
role in guaranteeing universal peace and 
security” relieved the international ten- 
sion momentarily. Judging by a Gallup 
poll, Stalin’s assurance was needed. In 
answer to the question, “Do you think 
Russia will cooperate with us in world 
affairs?” only 35° of the respondents 
said “Yes”; 52% said “No”; while 13% 
was undecided. 


Security Council—UNO’s Security 
Council began its second meeting in 
Hunter College’s remodeled gymnasium 
in New York City on March 25. Its first 
meeting was held in London in January 
in connection with the meeting of the 
General Assembly. The Assembly is a 
large body where the voices of all nations 
are equal. The Security Council is a 
small body of rr members to which im- 
portant tasks are delegated. There are 





five nations which have permanent seats 
on the Security Council—The United 
States, Russia, Great Britain, China, and 
France. Six other members are to be 
elected every two years by the Assembly. 


United Nations Week—The Na- 
tional Education Association in coopera- 
tion with the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Association for the 
United Nations will extend a welcome to 
the UNO as it assembles in Radio City, 
New York, next September. Radio pro- 
grams originating in connection with ac- 
tivities of UNO will be broadcast to the 
schools. Literature suitable for study of 
the UNO and published by the NEA, the 
U. S. Department of State, and other 
organizations, will be made available. A 
United Nations Week will be observed 
in September, the exact date of which 
will be announced later. Write for com- 
plete information to Belmont Farley, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, 
D. C. 


We Don’t Understand the Cry for 
Food—“Asking Americans to under- 
stand hunger in Europe today,” com- 
mented a newly arrived British war 
bride, “is like asking a rich man to un- 
derstand poverty—he may try, but he 
just doesn’t have the background for it.” 
The food situation is critical in the heart 
of Europe. In Italy the official daily ration 
is down to an average of 650 calories a 
day. In India 8 to 14 million people may 
die this spring unless two million tons 
of grain are received. The hopes of 500 
million people faced by famine are 
pinned on a bumper crop of wheat and 
corn for the USA—and our willingness 
to save and share our abundance. 


India’s Freedom—Prime Minister 
Attlee recently proposed that Great 
Britain meet India’s longtime demands 
by offering her membership in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations or com- 
plete independence as soon as India can 
agree upon a system of government for 
herself. The decision now lies with In- 
dia’s two chief political organizations— 
the Indian National Congress and the 
Moslem League. The Moslem League 
wants Britain’s backing for its proposal 
to separate the Moslem minority from 
the Hindu majority and set up a sepa- 
rate Moslem nation—Pakistan. The In- 
dian National Congress opposes this 


action. 
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The School That Faith Built 


IVAN A. JACOBSEN 


Editor, Norway Digest 


dents arriving in Oslo had ex- 

hausted housing and _ instruction 
facilities at the University. Thousands 
of refugees from the war-leveled wastes 
of northern Norway and countless 
Norwegians returning from German 
prisons or from exile abroad had 
turned Oslo into a turmoil. 

The university, closed by the Nazis 
since 1943, was understaffed, with 
many professors only recently returned 
from prison. 

Hundreds of hopeful students, all of 
them with Norway’s five-year war 
diary stamped on their faces, were 
streaming into the city. Some 150 of 
them were to continue their studies in 
American universities; several hun- 
dred were being accepted in Switzer- 
land, Denmark, and Sweden. But for 
those who were to remain in Norway 
the prospects were not bright. 

Then, in September, Dr. Frank Nel- 
son of St. Joseph, Missouri, for four 
years an exchange prisoner of the Ger- 
mans, returned to Norway with his 
bride, a former professor at Santa Bar- 
bara State College. At that time he re- 
sumed his old post as English instruc- 
tor at the University of Oslo. 

The thought of hundreds of students 
denied an opportunity to continue 
their studies weighed heavily on the 
Nelsons, who began to toy with an 
apparently fantastic solution. It began 
one morning when Dr. Nelson laugh- 
ingly commented to his class that if 
the city’s housing problem didn’t im- 
prove, the next lecture would have to 
be held in Hallingdal, an isolated 
country district miles away. 

An enterprising student took the 
joke to heart and after class came 
forth with a suggestion. Why not set 
up a University branch far from the 
crowded city where a group specializ- 
ing in English could eat, sleep, and 
breathe their subject 24 hours a day? 

University officials were enthusiastic, 
as were Oslo businessmen, educators, 


T:: FLoop of learning-starved stu- 
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and local public officials. Before long, 
Dr. Nelson and his students had found 
their man—the owner of a luxurious 
tourist hotel some 30 miles from 
crowded Oslo. As the building was 
empty, its owner offered to house 100 
students and necessary instructors for 
a modest sum, provided they would 
lend a hand with general house work. 
As the classroom joke snowballed into 
a real success story, contributions of 
books, money, and labor began to 
pour in. 

By January 15, the “castle in the air” 
had become literally that: a picturesque 
tourist hotel topping a mountain sum- 
mit near Drammen, Norway, had been 
transformed into “Anglo-American 
House.” Hard work, imagination, and 
the hearty cooperation of the Univer- 
sity, the students, and a host of well- 
wishers had created an English lan- 
guage school for over 100 students and 
four instructors. 


During the 15-week sessions, the in. 
tensive program covers the work of 
two full semesters. There are the usual 
English lectures by university profes. 
sors, regular class sessions, and the un- 
paralleled advantage of living with the 
language, for Norwegian is spoken 
only during two hours in the evening, 
Five hundred books, donated by the 
BBC, constitute the beginning of a 
library which, it is hoped, will grow 
in size as contributions from interested 
parties are received. A scholarship 
fund, which has already passed the 
$6000 mark, will open the way for 
more students whose limited finances 
would otherwise prohibit their ma. 
triculation. 

First priority has gone to those 
whose studies have been retarded by 
the war. Next in line are out-of-town 
students, many of whom have been 
forced to live in a different spot each 
day. Remaining vacancies have gone 
to Oslo students who relinquish their 
housing in the city to out-of-town 
colleagues. 


GUIDE TO ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL READERS 


THE READERS listed below are a con- 
tinuation of the basic readers series 
published in THE Journat for March 
and April 1946. No attempt has been 
made at evaluation. 

Books for reading readiness are in- 
dicated by [Rr]; preprimers by [Pp]; 
primers by [P]; grades 1-8 by 


numerals. 


Laidlaw Basic Series 


AvutHors: Gerald Yoakam, M. 
Madiline Veverka, and Louise Abney. 
Reading Readiness |Rr] 20¢ 
Jack and Nancy at Home [Pp] 28¢ 
On the Way to Storyland [P| 72¢ 
Making Storybook Friends [1] 72¢ 
Stories We Like [2] 96¢ 
Children Everywhere [3] $1.04 
On the Trail of Adventure [4] $1.12 
The World Around Us [5] $1.20 
From Every Land [6] $1.20 
Teacher’s editions and workbooks 

available. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 221 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Guidance in Reading Series 


Autuors: Grace E. Storm and Wil- 
liam H. Johnson. 


Sue and Mickey [Rr] 40¢ 


Nip and Tuck [Pp] 28¢; Workbook, 
28¢ 

Nip and Tuck at Play [Pp] 28¢ 

Bob and Judy [P] 64¢; Workbook, 
8¢ 


2 

Good Times Together [1] 68¢; Work- 
book, 28¢; teacher’s manual, [Rr, 
Pp, P, 1] $1 

Friends About Us [2] 88¢; Work- 
book, 28¢; teacher’s manual, 60¢ 

Neighbors and Helpers [3] 96¢: 
Workbook, 28¢; teacher’s manual, 
60¢ 

Then and Now [4] $1; Workbook, 
40¢; teacher’s manual, 88¢ 

Widening Trails [5] $1; Workbook, 
40¢; teacher’s manual, 88¢ 

Roads of Progress [6] $1; Workbook, 
40¢; teacher’s manual, 88¢ 

Lyons and Carnahan, 460 Fourth 

Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Enjoying Literature Series 
Avutuors: Mark A. Neville and 
Leonidas Warren Payne. 
Setting the Sails [7] $1.56 
Exploring New Fields [8] $1.60 
Broadening Horizons [9] $1.88 
Resources in Teaching Literature 
[7-9] $1 | 
Rand, McNally, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 
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ver 200 books were considered in 
0:.. selection of the 1945 list. Because 
was not possible to follow the usual 
procedure of sending eligible titles to a 
large number of specialists, final de- 
<jsion was made by the staffs of the U. S. 
Ofice of Education, the NEA, and other 
specialists. We are grateful for their 
services. 

Several cooperators in the past have 
suggested that a list of important pam- 
phlets of the year also be compiled. For 
that reason, pamphlets have not, in gen- 
eral. been included in this list but will 
be published in the fall. 

Books especially useful to the class- 
room teacher or suitable for purchase by 
the small library are starred. Double- 
starred volumes have reference value. 


—MARION E. HAWES, Education Depart- 
ment, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 


Guidance 


Chisholm, L. L. Guiding Youth in the 
Modern Secondary School. 433p. Amer- 
ican Book Co, $3.25. Will help students 
draw up a plan for all aspects of living. 

Cox, R. D. Counselors and Their 
Work; a study of 100 selected counselors 
in the secondary school. 246p. Archives 
Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. $3.50. 
Case studies of the function, experience, 
and thinking of successful counselors. 

*Crow, L. D. and Crow, Alice. Our 
Teen-Age Boys and Girls; suggestions for 
parents, teachers, and other youth leaders. 
3606p. McGraw-Hill. $3. Answers specific 
questions about home, school, vocational, 
and social adjustments. 

** Good, C. V., comp. A Guide to Col- 
leges, Universities and Professional 
Schools in the United States. 681p. Amer- 
an Council on Education. $5. Timely 
source of information in tabular form 
lor veterans and others. 

Hawkes, H. E. and Hawkes, A. L. R. 
Through a Dean’s Open Door; a guide 
lor students, parents, and counselors. 
242p. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. “His mind 
Was always open and his door was never 
closed."—Irwin Edman. 

"Jones, A. J. Principles of Guidance. 
Rey, 592p. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. New 
chapters on guidance of Negro and out- 
ot-school youth, and preparation and cer- 
thcation of counselors. 

Kvaraceus, W.C., Juvenile Delinquency 
and the School. 337p. World Book Co. 
>2. Contributes new light on the treat- 
ment of the maladjusted child. 

F ran Pi. Adolescence and Youth: 
Hil ‘ocess of Maturing. 470p. McGraw- 
“ee - $3.75, Stresses biological and social 
‘lors in attaining moral, marital, and 
*conomic adulthood. 
Ph venta C. E., ed. Educational Psy- 
ogy. Rev. ed. 622p. Prentice-Hall. 
"3.75 Twenty-five psychologists and ed- 
ators cover the general field. 
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**Traxler, A. E. Techniques of Guid- 
ance; tests, records, and counseling in a 
guidance program. 394p. Harper. $3.50. 
Uptodate material on tests and records 
with useful lists of tests and an excellent 
reading program for counselors. 


Professional Education 


Blauch, L. E. and associates. Teaching 
in Colleges and Universities with Special 
Reference to Dentistry. 341p. Business 
Manager, Journal of Dental Education, 
1121 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis 2. 
$2.50. These methods are not limited to 
dental teachers in usefulness. 

Hollis, E. V. Toward Improving Ph.D. 
Programs; prepared for the Commission 
on Teacher Education. 204p. American 
Council on Education. $2.50. Survey of 
graduate education which pools the ex- 
periences of academic and lay employers 
of Ph.D.’s, and of the graduates them- 
selves, to form a basis for needed im- 
provement. 

Lynd, H. M. Field Work in College 
Education. [Sarah Lawrence College 
pubs. no. 5]. 302p. Columbia Univ. Press. 
$2.75. How field work develops the stu- 
dent and how it can become an integral 
part of postwar college education. 


Higher Education 


MacKinney, L. C. and others. 4 State 
University Surveys the Humanities. 262p. 
Univ. of N. C. Press. $4. 

Mississippi. Institutions of Higher 
Learning. Board of Trustees. Mississippi 
Study of Higher Education. 402p. The 
Board. Administration and educational 
program, with estimated cost. 7 

Stanford University. The Humantties 
Chart Their Course; report of the second 
annual conference. 78p. Stanford Univ. 
Press. $1. The content of a collegiate 
liberal arts program. 


Administration and Trends 


*American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Education in a Contracting 
World; official report, 1945; something 
about the cancelled conferences. 286p. 
The Assn. $1. New patterns in adminis- 
tration. , 

NEA. National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Education. 
Certain Personnel Practices in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools. 66p. NEA. At the 
request of several civic organizations, the 
NEA appointed a committee to investl- 
gate undemocratic practices in appoint- 


of 1945 


ments, certification, tenure, examinations, 
and finances in the Chicago schools. 


Teacher Education 


*American Council on Education. 
Commission on Teacher Education. 
Helping Teachers Understand Children, 
by the staff of the Division on Child De- 
velopment and Teacher Personnel. 468p. 
The Council. $3.50. Use of anecdotal rec- 
ords and group discussion to improve 
understanding of pupils. 

Anderson, H. H. and Brewer, H. M. 
Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Person- 
alities, 1; dominative and socially integra- 
tive behavior of kindergarten teachers 
[applied psychology monographs of the 
American Assn. for Applied Psychology, 
no. 6]. 157p. Stanford Univ. Press. $2. 
Influence of the teacher’s personality in 
promoting child development. 


Rural Education 


*NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. The White House Conference on 
Rural Education, October 3-5, 1944. 272p. 
NEA. $1.50; $1 paper. Leaders formulate 
an ideal charter for rural education. 

Reeves, F. W., ed. Education for Rural 
America. 213p. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. Emphasizes need for practical pro- 
grams and cooperative planning. 


Principles, Philosophy, and Current 
Trends 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Paths to Better Schools; 
twenty-third yearbook. 415p. The Assn. 
$2. Current thinking about the imme- 
diate goals in educating for better living. 

*Barzun, Jacques. Teacher in America. 
321p. Little, Brown. $3. With wit and 
candor, the author surveys the difficult 
job of teaching; attacks educational text- 
books, aptitude tests, lecturing, the Ph.D. 
business, and educational parlance, with 
constructive suggestions. 

Conference on the Scientific Spirit and 
Democratic Faith. The Authoritarian 
Attempt to Capture Education. 152p. 
Kings Crown Press. $2.50. “Formulates 
some of the most acute tensions in to- 
day’s educational thinking.” 

Fine, Benjamin. Democratic Educa- 
tion. 25I1p. Crowell. $2.50. Specialized 
versus general, vocational versus liberal, 
and aristocratic versus democratic educa- 
tion are the issues discussed. 

*Harvard University. Committee on 
the Objectives of a General Education in 
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a Free Society. General Education in a 
Free Society. 267p. Harvard Univ. Press. 
$2. The university and secondary school 
must intensify their efforts to make men 
proficient in their specialties and aware of 
their responsibilities in a free society. 

*Henry, N. B., ed. National Society 
for the Study of Education. American 
Education in the Postwar Period; struc- 
tural reorganization, part 2, forty-fourth 
yearbook; Univ. of Chicago Press. $3; 
$2.25 paper. Explains deficiencies in pres- 
ent organization, discusses relationships 
to government, and suggests needed im- 
provements in school services. 

Millett, F. B. The Rebirth of Liberal 
Education. 179p. Harcourt, Brace. $2. A 
“must” book for college teachers. 

*Olsen, E. G. and others. School and 
Community; the philosophy, procedures, 
and problems of community study and 
service thru schools and colleges. 422p. 
Prentice-Hall. $3.75. How to meet grow- 
ing need of communitywide activities 
thru schools. 


Supervision and Curriculum 


*NEA Dept. of Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development. Group Planning in 
Education [1945 yearbook]. 153p. The 
Dept. $2. Purposes, possibilities, and 
limitations of group planning. 


History of Education 
Bailey, J. C. Seaman A. Knapp: 


Schoolmaster of American Agriculture; 
Columbia Univ. studies in the history 
of American Agriculture no. 10. 307p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $3.25. Teacher, 
college president, and initiator of many 
agricultural improvements, including the 
U. S. Cooperative Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

Davis, C. O. A History of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools 1895-1945. 286p. The 
Assn. $2. Summarizes accrediting policies 
and records improvement in standards 
thru voluntary organization. 

Fenner, Mildred S. NEA History; its 
development and program. 160p. NEA. 
50¢. 

Thursfield, R. E. Henry Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education [Johns 
Hopkins University studies in historical 
and political science, series 63, no. 1]. 
359p- $3.75; $3 paper. Influence of the 
Journal on American educational de- 
velopment. 

*Ulich, Robert. History of Educational 
Thought. 412p. American Book Co. $3. 
Leading ideas in the history of Western 
education seen thru the lives and think- 
ing of great men. 


Elementary and Secondary 
Education 


“Brameld, Theodore and others. De- 
sign for America; an educational explor- 





ation of the future of democracy for 
senior highschools and junior colleges. 
165p. Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge. $2. 
Students offer zheir blue print for a future 
society. 

Douglass, H. R. Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Secondary Schools. Rev. 
ed. 659p. Ginn. $4. Discussion of modern 
useful practices. 

*NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Community Living and 
the Elementary School; twenty-fourth 
yearbook | National Elementary Princi- 
pal, vol. 25, no. 1]. 351p. NEA. $2. De- 
scriptive reports of a wide range of suc- 
cessful programs. 

*Schneideman, Rose. Democratic Edu- 
cation in Practice {Education for Living 
series]. 534p. Harper. $3. Especially use- 
ful to teachers of the intermediate grades. 


Foreign Languages 


**Doyle, H. G. and others. 4 Hand- 
book on the Teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese, with special reference to 
Latin America. 395p. Heath. $1.48. 
Teaching materials and summary of 
teaching opportunities in Spanish and 
Portuguese with full bibliographies. 


Special Subjects 


*Brown, Spencer. They See for Them- 
selves; a documentary approach to inter- 
cultural education in the highschool 
[ Problems of Race and Culture in Ameri- 
can Education No. 3]. 147p. Harper. $2; 
$1.25 paper. Use of factfinding and dram- 
atization to reduce inter-racial tensions. 

*California Elementary School Princi- 
pals’ Association. Education for Cultural 
Unity; Seventeenth yearbook. 155p. The 
Assn., Sarah L. Young, Parker School, 
Oakland 3, Calif. $1. California teachers 
redouble their efforts to promote better 
intercultural relations. 

*Chatto, C. I. and Halligan, A. L. The 
Story of the Springfield Plan. 2o01p. 
Barnes and Noble. $2.75. Efforts to de- 
stroy delusions concerning race, religion, 
classes, isolationism, and morality. 

Dolch, E. W. A Manual for Remedial 
Reading. 2d. ed. 460p. Garrard Press. $3. 
Practical methods for the classroom, with 
new material on programs and work with 
parents. 

*Duggan, A. S. and others. Condition- 
ing Exercises for Girls and Women. 116p. 
A. S. Barnes. $2.50. Program of exercises 
with suggestions for evaluating classwork. 

**Good, C. V., ed. Dictionary of Edu- 
cation. 495p. McGraw-Hill. $4. Should 
be of great service in clarifying concepts 
and terminology. 

Gray, W.S., ed. The Appraisal of Cur- 
rent Practices in Reading [Proceedings 
of the Annual Conference held at the 
University of Chicago. vol. 7; supple- 
mentary educational monograph. No. 
61]. 255p. University of Chicago. $2. 
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Stresses need for coordination and timeli. 
ness in the reading program. 

*Hatcher, H. M. and Andrews, M. F. 
The Teaching of Homemaking, with em. 
phasis on teacher-pupil-parent planning. 
484p. Houghton. $3. New and uptodat: 
treatment of classroom procedures. 

Howard University Bureau of Educa. 
tional Research. Adult Education {o) 
Negroes in the United States | Journal oj 
Negro Education. vol. 14, No. 3; Year. 
book No. 14]. p269-508. Howard Uni- 
versity Press. $2. Practical suggestions for 
programs adaptable to the existing 
agencies. 

*Levenson, W. B. and Tyler, I. K. 
Teaching Through Radio. 474 p. Farrar. 
$3. How to prepare, present, and utilize 
a radio program. 

*National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Multi-Sensory Aids in th 
Teaching of Mathematics; eighteenth 
yearbook. 455p. Columbia University, 
Teachers College. $2. Practical experi- 
ments in laboratory method. 

Odell, W. R. and Stuart, E. R. Prin- 
ciples and Techniques for Directing the 
Learning of Typewriting. 2d. ed. 250p. 
Heath. $2.50. Practical technics in teach- 
ing the touch system. 

Scott, M. G. and French, Esther. Better 
Teaching through Testing; a Practical 
Manual for the Physical Education 
Teacher. 247p. A. S. Barnes. $2.50. Va- 
riety of tests for physical fitness and 
sport skills. 

*Struck, F. T. Vocational Education 
for a Changing World. 550p. Wiley. 
$3.50. Vocational education below college 
level. 

*Taba, Hilda and Van Til, William. 
Democratic Human Relations. Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. 366p. The Council. $2.30; 
$2 paper. Approaches and materials {or 
use in intergroup education. 

Wilson, L. R. and Tauber, M. F. The 
University Library; its organization, ad- 
ministration and functions. 57op. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $5. “The prob- 
lems of the university library in its effort 
to provide its major service—research— 
to the upper divisions and to the gradv- 
ate and professional schools.” 

*Curtiss, Mary Louise and Curtiss, 
Adelaide B. Physical Education for Ele- 
mentary Schools. 286p. Bruce Pub. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. $2.75. Designed 
for the classroom teacher but also of 11- 
terest to the specialist. 

Morphet, E. L. editor. Southern States 
Work-Conference on School Administ'a- 
tive Problems. 418p. State Dept. of Edv- 
cation, Tallahassee, Florida. $1.50. How 
education can help to build a_ better 
Southern region. 

Mahoney, J. J. For Us the Living; 49 
approach to civic education. 344p. Har 
per. $3. Objectives, ideals, and procedure 
of civic education. 
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The NEA STATE DIRECTOR 
Is IMPORTANT 


How do you Select yours ? 


tion Association do not realize what 
important officials the NEA State Direc- 
tors are and fewer still know how they 
are elected. j 

The NEA Charter, Bylaws, and Stand- 
ing Rules provide that there shall be one 
Director for each state and that states 
which have 20,000 NEA members or 
more may have two. They also provide 
that NEA State Directors shall be elected 
by the Representative Assembly at the 
annual summer meeting but that they 
shall be nominated by the delegates from 
each state at a caucus of the delegates 
held the first day of the annual conven- 
tion. 

In some states, however, the leaders 
feel that the State Director should be 
selected at the annual meeting of the 
state association. Occasionally the State 
NEA Director is made an exofficio mem- 
ber of the executive committee or the 
board of directors of the state education 
association. These arrangements seem de- 
sirable since they tend to integrate and 
coordinate the work of the state and 
national associations. 

One-third of the NEA State Directors 
are elected each year for terms of three 
years. Since there was no meeting of the 
Representative Assembly in 1945, the 
terms of all State Directors were extended 
one year. 

NEA Standing Rules stipulate that in 
order to be eligible to serve as a State 
Director one must have been a member of 
the NEA, and of the state and local asso- 
ciations, with dues paid, for at least three 
years immediately preceding the election. 

he major responsibilities of the NEA 
ei of Directors as specified in the 
ylaws and developed thru many years 


0 . 
ot experience may be summarized as 
tollows: 


MW: members of the National Educa- 


tt To receive and consider with care 
{he reports of the officers and committees 
of the Association. 
[2] To recommend policies to the 
epresentative Assembly. 
‘ [3] To elect annually one member of 
a = Board of Trustees and two 
embers of the Executive Committee. 


_____se sinless 
TI a : 
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State NEA Directors 


The dates indicate when each director 
began his service and when his present 
term expires. Those whose terms expire 
this year are marked with an asterisk [*] 


Alabama—H. G. Greer [1943-47] 
* Arizona—Winona Montgomery, acting [1945- 

46] 

* Arkansas—W. F. Hall [1939-46] 
California—*Mrs Louise B. Gridley [1942-46] 

Leland M. Pryor [1944-48] 
Colorado—Craig P. Minear [1944-47] 
*Connecticut—Albert C. Merriam [1942-46] 
Delaware—H. V. Holloway [1922-47] 
*Florida—C. Marguerite Morse [1942-46] 
Georgia—M. D. Collins [1934-48] 

Idaho—W. W. Christensen [1943-47] 
Illinois—Susan Scully [1944-48] 

Indiana—L. V. Phillips [1939-48] 
*lowa—Gerald W. Kirn [1942-46] 

Kansas—F. L. Schlagle [1933-48] 
Kentucky—Richard E. Jaggers [1941-48] 
Louisiana—L. P. Terrebonne [1942-47] 
*Maine—Linwood J. Kelley [1943-46] 
Maryland—Eugene W. Pruitt [1935-47] 
Massachusetts—Everett J. McIntosh [1940-47] 
Michigan—Mary Ellen Lewis [1945-47] 
Minnesota—Herbert R. Peterson [1944-47] 
Mississippi—H. V. Cooper [1924-48] 
Missouri—Grace Riggs [1944-48] 
*Montana—M. P. Moe [1933-46] 
Nebraska—Pearl Donoho [1940-47] 
Nevada—Dwight F. Dilts [1944-48] 

New Hampshire—Daniel W. MacLean [1941- 

48] 

New Jersey—Mrs. Lelia B. Thomas [1942-48] 
*New Mexico—k. J. Mullins [1939-46] 

New York—Mrs. Marguerite Welch [1941-48] 
North Carolina—Bertha Cooper [1945-47] 
North Dakota—F. Ray Rogers [1941-48] 
Ohio—Helen Bradley [1941-48] 

H. C. Roberson [1944-48] 
*Oklahoma—W. Max Chambers [1945-46] 
*Oregon—Marie Lessing [1939-46] 

Pennsylvania—Harvey E. Gayman [1938-48] 

*Mabel Studebaker [1942-46] 

Rhode Island—James F. Rockett [1935-47] 
South Carolina—S. David Stoney [1942-48] 
South Dakota—Frank Gellerman [1945-48] 
*Tennessee—Wilson New [1941-46] 
Texas—Mrs. Virginia Lee Link [1945-47] 
Utah—John T. Wahlquist [ 1941-48] 
Vermont—Joseph A. Wiggin [1935-47] 
Virginia—Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett [1943-47] 
*Washington—Grace C, Campbell [1945-46] 
*West Virginia—W. W. Trent [1933-46] 
Wisconsin—George R. Rankin [1943-47] 
*Wyoming—Clyde W. Kurtz [1942-46] 
Alaska—Sara J. Fernald [1944-47] 

D. C.—Mrs. Mary S. Resh [1941-48] 
*Hawaii—James R. McDonough [1942-46] 
Puerto Rico—Jose J. Rivera [1944-48] 


. 


[4] To elect members of the Budget 
Committee. 

[5] To approve all bills incurred by 
the Association and its officers. 

[6] To appropriate from current funds 
amounts of money ordered by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly for the work of 
special committees of research and in- 
vestigation. 

[7] To approve the Bylaws of depart- 
ments and to recommend the establish- 
ment or discontinuance of departments. 

[8] To determine the time and place 
of the annual meeting of the Association. 


The State Director is the official rep- 
resentative of the national association 
within his own state and carries numer- 
ous responsibilities, some of which are: 


[1] To develop and carry thru in co- 
operation with the officers of the state 
association and other leaders enthusiastic 
and effective enrolment campaigns. 

[2] To prepare publicity material each 
month regarding the work of the NEA 
for publication in the state association 
journal, in the publications of local asso- 
ciations, and in the public press. 

[3] To arrange for exhibits of services 
and publications of the National Edu- 
cation Association at the state conventions 
and local meetings of teachers. 

[4] To represent the National Associa- 
tion officially at state association mect- 
ings. 

[5] To represent or arrange for 
speakers to represent the NEA at district 
and local teachers meetings and at 
teachers college assembly programs. 


In order to serve most effectively, the 
State NEA Director should be an out- 
standing representative of the profession 
in his state, thoroly familiar with organi- 
zation problems, and with demonstrated 
ability to secure the cooperation of state 
and local leaders. 

State NEA Directors receive no salaries 
for their services. However, they enjoy 
the distinction which comes from being 
the official representatives of their states 
on the NEA Board of Directors and they 
receive full expenses for attendance at 
the summer convention. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Received since Last Published 


CaLiFoRNIA—Walter C. Bristol 

D. C.—Ralph W. McDonald 

Frormpa—B. Everard Blanchard, Mable 
C. Swope 

IpAHo—F. Marguerite Atwater 

MicuicaN—Don G. Williams 

New York—Harold B. Roberts 

Ounto—Otis C. Hatton 

Wisconsin—Walter Rilling 


FEDERAL AID 


On House Education Committee 
¥%& Honoraste John S. Wood, who rep- 


resents the Ninth Congressional District 
in the state’ of Georgia, was recently 
elected by the majority party members of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
to fill the vacancy created on the House 
Education Committee by the resignation 
from Congress, as of January 1, 1946, of 
the Honorable Robert Ramspeck, sponsor 
of HR1296, companion measure to $181. 
Mr. Wood is an able successor to Mr. 
Ramspeck. He believes in the importance 
of education in the life of our country 
and of the world. See his statement on 
page 234. 


Edgar Fuller, who resigned February 4 
as Acting Chief of the Aviation Education 
Division of the U. S$. Department of Com- 
merce to become New Hampshire State 
Commissioner of Education. 


VETERANS 


A Tremendous Challenge 
%& Seven hundred and fifty thousand 


veterans will seek enrolment in American 
colleges next fall, General Omar N. Brad- 
ley estimates in a recent address at Drury 
College. Applications for education and 
training increased 800°%, from July 1945 
to February 1946. 


Secondary Education 


%& SrconpAry EpucaTion For VETERANS 
or Wortp War II, published by Ohio 
State University, attempts to answer the 
questions which a school administrator 
must face as he tries to solve the varied 
problems presented by the returning vet- 
eran. 103p. 50¢. The University, Colum- 
bus. 


For Guidance to Veterans 


% In An effort to enable veterans whose 
education was limited to take full advan- 
tage of the educational opportunities for 
which they are now eligible, the Advise- 
ment and Guidance Service of the Vet- 
erans Administration is compiling a de- 
scriptive list of those schools and colleges 
which provide basic instruction for adult 
students at any elementary or secondary 
school level at which they are prepared 
to continue. 






Roy E. Simpson, new California State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
former superintendent in South Pasadena, 


California. He succeeds the late Walter F. 
Dexter. 
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Readers who have information con. 
cerning such schools are urged to com. 
municate with the Chief of Educational 
Counseling, Advisement and Guidance 
Service for Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D, C. 


THE ATOM 
AND WORLD PEACE 


An-atom-y of Peace 


% In Oak Ridge, Tennessee, where 
highschool students are close to the de- 
velopment of atomic energy, they take it 
seriously! The students have published a 
10-page special issue of the school news- 
paper devoted to atomic energy and con- 
trol, an issue which is being sent to every 
highschool in the country. They have 
sent 1000 letters to Congressmen for sup- 
port of the unamended McMahon bill for 
civilian control of atomic energy. They 
are circulating a debating team, which 
has definite views on the subject. Altho 
the impetus and effort are the students, 
their teachers are backing the projects. 


The atomic scientists themselves pub- 
lish The Atomic Engineer and Scientist. 
For information write to P. O. Box 332, 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 





J. M. Tubb, new state superintendent 
of schools for Mississippi, who succeeds 
J. S$. Vandiver. Mr. Tubb served for s!x 
years as president of East Mississippi Ju" 
ior College, Scooba. 
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” 1918-1922 » joe ; 
Qvarcu, 1919— [exon G RETAILERS, WHOLE. 


\VA\ NOV. II, 1918— 
\O) INDUSTRY 

PAX CONVERTING . . . 
YAU! PRICES SAGGED . 
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B) NEARLY HALF 
THE INFLATION 
OCCURRED AFTER 
THE GUNS STOPPED 





106,000 
BUSINESSES 
GO BANKRUPT 
AS PROFITS 
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One-act Play 


%& Groups interested in putting on “Pilot 
Lights of the Apocalypse” by Louis N. 
Ridenour, of the Radiation Laboratories 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
can obtain copies from the National Com- 
mittee on Atomic Information, 1621 K 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. for 
f 4 copy, 7 for 25¢. This play drama- 
izes the danger of allowing a worldwide 
atomic arms race to get started. 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


Newark’s New Singl 
Schedule ae Sey 


cm Par Jersey, has a new 
7 . dule with a maximum salary 
: 4800 tor teachers with six years of 
cake oe $4400 for teachers with the 
he — and $4000 for teachers 
es e rachelors degree. The minimum 
$180), rg eeeinning teachers is set at 
ey rentials in terms of prepara- 
-egin after five years of service. 
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RUSH TO 


JUNE, 1920—COLLAPSE; 
PEOPLE ARE UNABLE 
TO PAY HIGH PRICES 


© THE RESULTS: 





A ee eee 


WORKERS FLUSH; 


453,000 FARMERS . 
LOST THEIR FARMS 
AND FARM INCOME 


1} PERCENT 


PAYROLLS 
DROP 44%, 





Single-salary Schedule in Cleveland 


%& In sepremBer 1946 the Cleveland 
schools will begin the transition to a 
single-salary schedule. Under the new 
schedule the beginning salary will be 
$1800 but maximum salaries will vary in 
terms of the teacher’s professional quali- 
fications. With four years of preparation 
the maximum annual salary will be 
$3450; for holders of masters degrees, 
$3750. Cleveland is the second of the 
nation’s ten largest cities to adopt a single- 
salary schedule for teachers, Detroit hav- 
ing been the first. 


A TRIBUTE TO.... 


Nicholas Bauer 


3% NicHotas BAUER, superintendent of 
New Orleans public schools for 20 years, 
and winner of the 1936 7:mes-Picayune 
loving cup for “unselfish participation in 
every worthwhile civic endeavor,” died 
in New Orleans March 4. Mr. Bauer gave 
42. years of his life to school work, and 
was an active member of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
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SALERS AND MANU. | BS 
| FACTURERS SCRAMBLE pt 
ay FOR GOODS esq Ff” 


THERE WERE NO SALES! 
ORDERS WERE CANCELLED! 
INVENTORIES DUMPED 


qe te 


~— I-3-——A- 


This is what happened 
when we dropped the few 
controls we had over 
prices at the end of World 
War I. 


— Ak —— AR — E25 R= Ae 


> INFLATION—AFTER WORLD WAR I > 


Frank Cody 


%& As THE JOURNAL goes to press, word 
comes of the death on April 8 of Frank 
Cody, superintendent-emeritus of the 
Detroit schools and a past-president of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 


INFLATION 


Prevent Inflation! 
%& Arter World War I we had inflation, 


then a crash. What are you doing as a 
teacher and citizen to avoid that catas- 
trophe after World War II? If the House 
of Representatives has not passed the 
price control bill by the time you receive 
this JouRNAL, you may wish to write 
your Congressman, urging action. Have 
you checked with your Senator to see 
what action the U. S. Senate is taking to 
continue the OPA and price control and 
prevent inflation? The above drawing, 
from The Chicago Sun, shows the hard 
ships encountered after World War I 
when price controls were dropped. 
[Cont. on page 268] 
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Rural Education Yearbook 


Education of Teachers for Rural Amer- 
ica is the title of the 1946 yearbook of 
the NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, edited by Kate V. Wofford [| 1946. 
150p. 50¢]. Part I points up the gains 
made to date in the education of rural 
teachers. Part II describes practices that 
have proved helpful in developing teach- 
ers wellequipped to guide the educa- 
tional growth of rural children. The 
inservice training of rural teachers is dis- 
cussed along with programs of preservice 
education. 


Discussion Pamphlet No. 8 


Salary Scheduling gets its turn in Dis- 
cussion Pamphlet No. 8, the series of 
reports being issued by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and the 
Research Division. This report provides 
a good answer to the question of how to 
get started locally on the discussion of 
salary issues. 24p. 15¢. 


Educational Research Service 


Salaries of School Clerical Employees, 
Parts I and II, have been issued as Edu- 
cational Research Service Circulars 1 and 
2, 1946. Part I reports the distributions 
and averages of the salaries paid in 1944- 
45; Part II gives the basic rates of pay 
for school clerical workers in 33 cities 
over 100,000 in population and in 95 
cities 30,000 to 100,000 in population. 

ERS Circular No. 3, 1946, Education 
in Lay Magazines, March 1, 1946, re- 
views articles on education which ap- 
peared in lay magazines for December, 
January, and February. 

Circulars 1 and 2 are 50¢ each; num- 
ber 3 is 25¢. 








Pictured here are buta => 
few of the many publi- 
cations issued in recent 
months by the NEA, its 
departments, committees, 
and commissions. For a 
free copy of the most 
recent PUBLICATIONS 
LIST of the National 
Education Association, 
write to the NEA. 


Unless otherwise indi- 
cated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA _ publica- 
tions are: 2-9 copies, 10°; 
10-99 copies, 25°/,; 100 or 
more, 334%3%. Orders 
which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied 
by cash. Carriage charges 
will be prepaid on cash 
orders but not on billed 
orders. Order from the 
National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


C 4T UNION? 
CRED pom TEAC HERS 


NN 





# 


DEMOCRATIC 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


PRINCIPAL 


COMMUNITY 
LIVING 


$ FY SPN, 





Hearing Conservation Posters 


A set of hearing conservation posters 
has been prepared by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Lip Reading. They are durable, 
beautiful, and in full color on 6-ply oak- 
tag with eyelets for hanging. They cover: 

[1] Hearing Health—pictures show 
immunization, need for reporting ear- 
aches to school nurse, avoiding colds. 

[2] Finding the Hard of Hearing 
Child—appealing pictures of the timid 


child, the child who cannot spell, the 
repeaters. 


[3] The Classroom Teacher’s Partici- 


pation in Hearing Conservation—simpt 
rules for conducting class recitations 11 
an easy manner that will help lip readers 
understand what is being said by teacher 
and classmates. 

Available free to department members, 
they may be purchased by others at 3! 
per set plus express charges. Orders maj 
be sent to Louise Padou, secretary-treas 
urer of the department, 62 Layman Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis, Ind., or to the No 
tional Education Association, 1201 51% 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington °, 
D. C. 


[ Not subject to Association discounts. 





[Cont. from page 267] 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


An Adventure in Creative Teaching 


%& My country scHoor prary by Julia 
Weber records four years of teaching in a 
one-teacher school. Miss Weber’s story of 
how she learned to know these children 
and their needs and how ways were 
found of meeting them portrays a kind 
of educational program that will make 
a difference in the living of people. The 
book is of special importance to the 





thousands of teachers who are seeking 
to adapt instructional programs to the 
particular needs of rural communities. 


Harper and Brothers, 1946, 270p, $3. 


About UNRRA 


%& Fiery Facts aBouT unrRRA, a 35-page 
pamphlet telling important facts thru 
pictures taken at the scenes of operations, 
thru headlines, and thru detailed com- 
mentary. Free from United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
1344 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Colorado Five-point Program 


%& Five legislative areas have been a? 
proved by the Colorado Education As‘°- 
ciation for 1946: [1] reorganization © 
the state district system with the close’) 
related problems of tuition and tral 
portation; [2] study of ADA basis !° 
teacher units rather than census; [3] 00 
half of state support from sources othe! 
than property [Cont. on page A-1!°) 
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Aaron Copland’ i 
a 
ey : 
: ‘ 
NEW RCA VICTOR ALBUM BY THE ‘ 
1 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA , 
; : e i! 
ie ae _ 
: | 
| 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY’S interpretation of this 
new Copland suite is another RCA Victor triumph in ef 
recorded music for junior and senior high.school study. wt ie 
may Teachers will find it especially helpful in integrating | 
the study of American music with social studies of se 
American culture. Album M/DM-1046, $4.10. ie 
simple 
ms in low 
a 
eaders rs 
eacher , 
nbers, cu 
at $1 
$ maj ie 
-treas- 
| Ave- 
2 Na - 
t Six. New Recordings for Classroom Study | 
ron 6, : 
FRITZ KREISLER, Violinist: Kreisler Program, inglud- : 
unts. ing The Old Refrain, Miniature Viennese March, Lon- { 
meee Air, others. With Victor Symphony Orchestra, ¥ 
call onald Voorhees, Conductor. Album M-1044, $3.00. : 
ene and NEMENOFF, Duo-pianists: A Two- i 
tano Recital, including Andante and Variations, Op. 46 b on = o 
al —Schumann; Rondo, Op. 73—Chopin; Allegro brilliant Ralph Bellamy’s thrilling recording of the Rubdiyat a0 
—Mendelssohn, Album M/DM-1047, $4.85. is a must for your music library. Colorful _— si 
BOSTON “pop tions and descriptive text supplementing the ree- ° 4 4 
ad ns STON POPS” ORCHESTRA, Arthur Fiedler, Con- ords will aid in classroom discussion. With Victor se 
A s50- ctor: Strauss Polkas, including Tik Tak Polka, Sans Chamber Orchestra, Macklin Marrow, Conductor, ty * 





Souci Poll]: —— 
uci Polka, Pizzicato Polka, others. Album M-1049, 


yn of $3.00. M/DM-1055, $3.35. (To be released in July.) 






st Prices are Suggested list prices exclusive of taxes 
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[Cont. from page 268] taxes; [4] reor- 
ganization of state department of educa- 
tion; [5] improvement of teacher retire- 
ment so that payments may equal 50° 
of the teachers salary with a limit of $150 
and with a liberalization of the provision 
regarding retirement age. 


Ohio Association Project 


% A youtu welfare workshop is being 
sponsored jointly by the OEA and the 
Ohio pe rl of Juvenile Court 
Judges. Problems of juvenile delinquency 
and youth welfare will be studied. 

The association’s Educational Council 
is collaborating with the Division of Men- 
tal Health of the State Department of 
Welfare in preparation of a booklet stress- 
ing the availability of resources in the 
public schools for the improvement of 
mental health. 


Sick Leave Plan Popular 


% THe mint sick leave plan formu- 
lated by the Missouri State Teachers 
Association early this school year has 
been adopted by many Missouri school- 
boards as the official policy governing 
sick leave for school employes. Some 
boards have given more than five days 
leave each year. Others have increased 
the cumulative provision from 25 to 30 
or even 60 days. 


ory 




























Special Issue 

% THe marcu issue of Montana Edu- 
cation features the improvement of com- 
munity living, with articles by national, 
state, and local school and lay leaders. 


Wisconsin Activities 


% THE CoopERATIVE PLANNING COUNCIL 
—a cooperative enterprise of the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association, state depart- 
ment of education, higher institutions of 
learning, and local school committees— 
has set up state committees to prepare 
curriculum guides in the broad fields of 
the curriculum and ten state committees 


made a biennial appropriation of $25 5 


UQ 
for publication of materials and re] 


rts, 


Defense of Common School 
Committee in North Dakota 


%& AN INTENSIVE campaign is being car. 
ried on in North Dakota to retain the 
75°, tax base law which has been te. 
ferred for a vote of the people in the 
primary election June 25. Three state or. 
ganizations—the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the School Officers Association, 
and the education association—are work. 
ing to insure a decent standard of edu. 


cation for present and future generations 
of North Dakota children. 











to ‘provide source materials. It is sponsor- 
ing a curriculum workshop in 1946 sum- 
mer sessions. It holds district meetings 
with local committees and prepares ma- 
terial for distribution. Five curriculum 
publications have been issued. 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 


Washington Community 
Resources Center 


% THE wasHincton State Department 
of Education has established a Commu 
nity Resources Service Center to help 
teachers and others to initiate, develop, 
and appraise their own programs of com 
munity study, participation, and leader. 
ship. Seven major lines of service are 
offered: library, loan kits, index to pe- 
riodical literature, descriptions of suc- 
cessful programs, informative bulletins, 
bibliographies, and consultation service. 
|Cont. on page A-118] 


In addition to curriculum planning, 
committees on teacher education and cer- 
tification, administration, and youth have 
been created by the Council. It has or- 
ganized also an Educational Policies 
Committee composed of representatives 
from educational organizations, state 
agencies, and lay groups. The youth 
committee personnel includes rural and 
urban youth, both in and out of school. 

The WEA appropriated funds to sup- 
port the project and the 1945 legislature 


TAB GUIDES... 


For Easy Reading 





Catalog cards will not cling to these 
guides under the tabs, even when the 
cards are slanted forward. Celluloid tabs, 
tilted to insure easy reading, are attached 
by a special process, so that no metal 

eyelets mar or scratch the cards. 


The guides are made of heavy, 
durable Pressboard. Tabs are half 
cut, left and right position. Size of 
guides is exact for use with stand- 
ard size catalog cards, 12.5x7.5 
centimeters, with round hole for 
guide rod. 


Heavy paper strips, perforated 
for making labels for insertion in 
tabs, are included at no charge. 


25 Guides $1.50 500 Guides $5.20 per 100 
100 Guides $5.50 1,000 Guides $5.00 per 100 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
cole fe), mae Vale 


Makers of Better Supplies 


Library 
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gue EVERGREEN prayGRouN? 


HOOSE your own tonic in this ever-glorious 
_ C playground. Visit Grand Coulee Dam and 
mu- Spokane’s Inland Empire of lakes and streams. 
lon, Ma Explore vital Seattle and Tacoma—gateways to the 
om- [Orient and Alaska... go ferry cruising on island- 
dotted Puget Sound... hike over the glaciers 
pe- i and alpine meadows of Mt. Rainier and Mt. 
Baker... roam the forested Olympic penin- 
rice, sula rising from the Pacific . . . fish, sail, 
swim, dance, ski. They’re all there, the 
ingredients of a perfect Victory Vacation. 
While The Milwaukee Road is still 
engaged in the job of getting our 
service men home, it’s not too early 
to plan your long-delayed tour of 
the Northwest via The Olympian. 
F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Wi in ‘ 


ROAD 
Electrified over the Rockies to the Sea 
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PROPJET 


G-E PROPJET combines both 
propeller and jet power. In 
this engine air rams into 
the nose of the Propjet 
through ducts opening for- 
This 
pressed by axial flow units 
in the forward part of the 
engine and then forced into 
combustion chambers. 
There fuel is injected and 
burns intensely. This raises 
the temperature and velocity of the 
gases, which then, with great energy, 
strike the buckets of the turbine 
wheel. The turbine, spinning more 
than 10,000 times a minute at a tem- 
; perature over 1500 degrees Fahrenheit 
absorbs the major part of the energy 
in the gases. 


ward. air iS com- 


The turbine powers the compressor 
and through reduction gears drives 
the propeller. Reactive thrust created 
by the energy remaining in the gases 
passing through the turbine wheel and 
discharging rearward is utilized in jet 
propulsion. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE PROPJET: 
This gas turbine, long and stream- 
lined, is relatively light. Smaller, 
lighter engines mean an increase in 
carrying load at greater range. 


































































Consolidated Vultee X P-81—powered 
by G-E Propjet and G-E Jet engine. 


PA-118 ] 





Newest of aviation power plants is the 
G-E Propjet—here on a test stand. 


It is simple. It is a compact power 
plant in which the power is developed 
in a single high-speed rotor, spinning 
many thousands of times a minute. 


Its engine vibration is slight— 
there is virtually no vibration at max- 
imum power. 


The Propjet gas turbine functions 
most efficiently when producing full 
power continuously during long flights 
and when flying at high altitudes. 


It operates efficiently on virtually 
any liquid fuel. Kerosene has been 
used for the actual test flights so far. 


THE GAS TURBINE with propeller is de- 
signed for installation in multi-engined 
aircraft or in the nose of a single- 
engine plane. The power generated 
by these new units as 
demonstrated by the XP- 
81, is great; great enough 
to drive the projected 


mammoth planes of the 


future. 
ca 


This advertisement is one of a 
series, designed as a service to 
teachers of question-asking boys and 


girls. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
968-72 









[Cont. from page A-116] 
Pension System Ruled Legal 


¥%& Iowa teachers may be covered by both 
local pension systems and the new state 
retirement act, according to a district 
court ruling. The tesc case was brought 
by six independent school districts with 
established local retirement systems. This 
decision, which reverses the attorney gen. 
eral’s decision, has been appealed to tt 


ie 
Supreme Court. 


Regional Planning in South 


% Due To the efforts of educational and 
research leaders in 13 southern states, 4 
fast-moving educational trend is de. 
veloping in the South. Resource studies 
emphasizing the relationship between 
men and their physical and social te. 
sources are the approach to this program 
of region building. In each of the 1 
cooperating states substantial improve. 
ments are under way. John E. Ivey, Jr., is 
executive secretary of the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion. 


Florida Survey 


%& THE FLORIDA CITIZENS COMMITTEE on 
Education will conduct a comprehensive 
survey of public schools and higher edu- 
cation with the view toward making 
recommendations for desirable improve- 
ments. Edgar L. Morphet, on leave of 
absence from the state department of 
education, will serve as executive director 
of the survey. 


ABOUT TEACHING 


Teacher Shortage in New Mexico 


% Tue rETuRN to the home by “army 
wives” and others who have been teach- 
ing for patriotic motives plus the con- 
stant drift to higher paying positions 1 
expected to bring in 1946-47 the most 
acute shortage ever experienced in New 
Mexico. . 
A salary study has been made which 
includes a sampling comparison ot the 
economic status of teachers with normal 
or prewar time and this year. The years 
1939-40 and 1945-46 were selected, and 
single women teachers in ten schools par- 
ticipated in the survey. The medium sal- 
ary of this group in 1939-40 was $1316.61. 
Their actual expenses, exclusive of sum- 
mer school, were $1123.08, which left a 
net profit of $193.53. During the current 
year, their medium salary is $1967.70 ane 
the total necessary expenses, exclusive o! 
summer school, are $2061.83, which leaves 
a deficit of $94.03. Thus a 49%, increase 
is offset by a 75°/ increase in necessary 
expenses. 

One out of every nine teachers has 
substandard qualifications. Sixty ¢" 
ployes out of 350 who entered military 
service have returned to their school jobs. 
Ninety-six stu- [Cont. on page A-122 
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NUMBER 5; 


Luxury Coaches! Five solid miles of 
air conditioned beauties. Lean-back 
Seats. .. extra-wide view windows... 
smartly appointed dressing lounges... 
a new high in low cost travel comfort. 


All-Room Sleeping Cars! More than 
260 of them! Luxurious rooms and 
suites. New, feather-soft oversize beds 

. clothes closets... shoe lockers... 
and private toilet facilities. 


Dining Cars! Grill cars to serve meals 
at budget prices. De luxe full-car- 
length dining rooms with separate kit- 
chen cars... fit settings for Central’s 
famed cuisine. 


Club Cars, Too! Designed by noted 
decorators for both coach and sleep- 
ing car passengers. Deep cushioned ' 
! 
i 


FREE BOOKLET “Out on the Line”’ 


Fifty sketches of railroaders in action, drawn 

“fout on the line’’ by noted artists. Filled 
with behind-the-scenes factsfor you and your 
students. For free copy, mail coupon to: 
New York Central, Room 1221J, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


divans and chairs. Refreshment bar... 
radio. ..and vast sightseeing windows. 
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A Functional Language Series— 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


Ferris-Keener-Giddings 


Grades 3 to 8 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH is a functional series based upon natural language situa- 
tions. It prepares pupils for competence in all language experiences, both curricular and social, 
without distracting pupils with extraneous subject matter. 

In LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH the units are organized as to English objectives rather 
than around social activities. 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
emphasizes the essentials of written 
and spoken language. For clarity of 
instruction and simplicity of ap- 
plication this series of language texts 
is outstanding. 






For Grade Two } w/ whic Let iny 
LANGUAGE READINESS wT | sc yf TTA 
List Price $0.36 . 






Let us send you a chart showing the 
content, method, and organization of 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
















609 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 2210 Pacific Avenue, Dallas 1 
441 West Peachtree St., N. W., Atlanta 3 



















HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR 
FREE COPIES OF 


EDUCATIONAL BULLETINS 



































No. 1. How Tests Can Improve Your j| No. 10. Diagnosis in the Reading Pro- 
Schools gram 
No. 2. How To Select Tests No. 11. Appraising Personality and 
No. 3. How To Conduct a Survey Social Adjustment 
No. 4. Administrative Use of Survey No. 12. Use of Tests and Inventories 
> Results in Vocational Guidance and 
No. 5. Teacher Use of Test Results Rehabilitation 
No. 6. Basic Testing Program No. 13. Use of Standardized Tests in 
No. 7. Conducting High School Guid- Correctional Institutions 
ance Programs No. 14. The Proper Use of Intelligence 
No. 8. Planning the Elementary School Tests 
Testing Program No. 15. Vocational Guidance for Junior 
No. 9. Identifying the Difficulties in and Senior High School 
Learning Arithmetic Students 


(The Above Bulletins Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 
(Please give your Title and Grade Assignment) 


nesses 


EDUCATIONAL REPORTS 


Report A. The Three-R's Save a School Report C. Teachers and Students Im- 


System prove Their Mental Health 
Report B. A New Type Mental Test Report D. Arithmetic Fundamentals 
Solves Persistent Educa- Test Results in High 
tional Problems Schools 


(The Above Reports Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 
(Please give your Title and Grade Assignment) 
Write for descriptive catalog of standardized diagnostic tests 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 
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Weems enlarged class-room 
models are accurate working 
reproductions of navigation in- 
struments. These visual aids used 
in conjunction with Weems’ 
texts and navigation instru- 
ments will simplify your teach- 
ing and enable your students 
to learn navigation quickly and 
thoroughly. 


Weems is an important namein 
Navigation. Weems Navigation 
Equipment is standard with 
the U.S. Air Forces, Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force and British 
Royal Air Force. Weems will 
play an important part in the 
continued development of 
aerial and marine navigation 
technique. 


Buy Weems aerial and marine 
navigation texts, navigation in- 
struments and enlarged class- 
room models from your dealer. 
If he cannot supply you, write 
to the Weems main office— 


Annapolis, Maryland. 


SYSTEM OF 
NAVIGATION 


ee 
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@ Add extra thrills to your western trip by stopping 
off in Glacier National Park in Northwest Mon- 
tana—where the American and Canadian Rockies 
meet. Take advantage of conducted all-expense 
tours of one to three days or longer for vacationers 
whose time is limited. 

You can visit Glorious Glacier Park on either 
your westbound or eastbound journey via Great 


zi bs 


| Chalets on shore of beautiful Two Medicine Lake 
ed visited during one-day tour of Glorious Glacier. 





ns 
ru- 
os 
ch lay Lowe 
nts 
ad Enjoy an extra day’s memorable mountain 
sight-seeing which takes you to Many Glacier 
Hotel, overlooking Swiftcurrent Lake. Tour 
i includes two nights’ hotel lodging, seven 


meals, bus and launch trans- 
portation.* 


Including tax, but exclusive of 
rail transportation 





$992 


ee 
he ~ ~ 


P Tince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Rakes Park in 
Canadian Rockies is a feature of the three-day tour. 
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Visit Glacier Park on Any Trip West/ 






Route of the Empire Guilder 


*Launch transportation on Two Medicine Lake only 





Northern Railway. The famous Empire Builder 
stops at both rail entrances to the Park. All Glacier 
Park stop-off tours include sight-seeing motor coach 
trip over America’s most scenic, spectacular moun- 
tain highway—Going-to-the-Sun —across the Con- 
tinental Divide at Logan Pass near beautiful 
Heaven’s Peak. Don’t miss the pleasure of seeing 
Glorious Glacier—high spot of any western trip, 


Day Tour 


Enjoy launch excursion on Two Medicine 
Lake and motor coach ride over the Conti- 
nental Divide. Tour includes one night's 


$9 1 6 hotel lodging, four meals, bus 





and launch transportation.* 


Including tax, but exclusive of 
rail transportation 
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Picturesque Many Glacier Hotel where you spend 
one night on the two-day tour of Glorious Glacier. 


J Day lowe 


In addition to two days in Glorious Glacier, 
this tour gives you a day in Canadian Rock- 
ies just across the border. Tour includes 
three nights’ hotel lodging, ten meals, bus 4a 
and launch transportation.* Longer stays can i 


$478! be arranged. 


Including tax, but exclusive of 
PT tT tT Tt PTTL ite ))))e 











rail transportation 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 





Please send me folder describing All-Expense 
Stop-Off Tours in Glorious Glacier Park. 


SPOKANE, 
NAME ae 





ADDRESS__ - 








CITY _ZONE__STATE 







































has a sales personality. 


a contract will be awaiting him. 





| Cont. from page A-118] dents will grad- 
uate from state teacher training institu- 
tions in June as against 163 five years 
ago. Total enrolment in February in 
undergraduate teacher training classes 
Was 391 as against 899 five years ago. 


And in Arkansas 


¥% A RECENT survey conducted by the 
Arkansas Education Association reveals 
that the teacher shortage situation is in- 
creasing in gravity. Resignations during 
the year were twice the number who re- 
turned to teaching. Practically no new 
people entered training during the war. 

Three reasons account for the large 
number of resignations. Wives of service 
men are leaving to join their husbands 
upon their discharge. Teachers are re- 
signing to enter private employment and 
to take teaching positions in other states. 

About 600 positions have been discon- 
tinued and roo schools closed for lack 
of teachers. Nearly 800 vacancies have 
been reported. The April issue of the 
Arkansas journal is devoted to teacher 
recruitment. 


A Word for Overworked Teachers 


%& Havine urged so constantly that the 
various communities stop calling upon 
their teachers to perform countless tasks 
totally alien to the educational systems, 
the Atlanta Constitution welcomes the 
[ A-122 ] 


Business Opportunity 


We seek an enterprising principal or school superin- 
tendent, who desires to enter the business world ina 
capacity in which he may capitalize upon his back- 
ground and experience. We offer an advantageous 
situation in a dignified business closely allied to 
education. Possible earnings for the first year should 
range from $4,000 to $5,000, with the probability of 
rapid advancement to management of a branch office, 
and earnings from $7,000 to $10.000. 


Qualifications: Age 28 to 38, at least 5 years suc- 
cessful school experience, a good reputation, pleasing 
personality, the ability to meet the public, and a 
genuine desire to work and grow with us. Sales experi- 
ence is desirable, but not essential if the applicant 


The man selected need not jeopardize his school 
position. He can test his ability and liking for our 
business during the summer months, when he should 
be able to earn from $500 to $1,000, depending upon 
his efforts and the length of his vacation. In August, 
if he has made good and wants to join us permanently, 


Write for personal interview, enclosing recent 
snapshot, and giving complete information about 
yourself. Be sure to state age, nationality, education, 
school experience, sales or business experience, and 
the date on which you will be available. Your reply 
will be kept in strictest confidence, and a personal 
interview arranged as soon as possible. 


C. E. Snell, Vice President 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 









































forthright declaration which Governor 
Arnall made on the subject in his ad- 
dress to the state legislature. 

Diverting from his prepared speech, 
in which he called for increased financial 
support of education by cities and coun- 
ties, Arnall urged that the people get 
away from the habit of constantly dele- 
gating outside duties to members of local 
school faculties. 

“Teachers are entitled to be treated as 
human beings,” said Arnall. “They ought 
not to be made into community drudges, 
to perform every odd job that needs to 
be done but that is too tedious or onerous 
or tiresome for somebody else to do. 
They ought not to be subject to rules and 
regulations that set them apart from the 
communities of which they are a part. 
They ought not to be warned against in- 
dulgence in even the most innocent 
amusements. They ought to be a part of 
the whole life of the town or county 
where they live, not a group of whom 
much is expected and to whom little 
is returned except a few perfunctory 
platitudes about the sacredness of their 
trust and the probable reward, in terms 
of satisfaction, that might be obtained by 
a long selfsacrifice. Platitudes of that 
kind neither pay bills nor make teachers 
feel a part of the communities they live 
in. The least, and the most, that we can 


do for a teacher is to treat him or her 
as a human being.” 


2 Complete a Full Quarter’s Work 
i in are-cownitionen Oregon 


. as 


“MEET ME IN OREGON THIS SUMMER” is becoming a 
familiar phrase among more and more instructors every year. Com. 
plete your Summer Studies in any of Oregon’s fine colleges, and 
enjoy the stimulating atmosphere of some of the nation’s most 
beautiful campuses. Undergraduate work can be completed at any 
of the half or full quarter sessions. Graduate work can be com. 
pleted at the University, Oregon State College or the Portland 
Session which combines courses from all Oregon institutions, 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Corvallis 
Full Quarter: June 18 - August 30 
Half Quarters: June 18 - July 25; July 27 - August 30 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene 
Full Quarter: June 18 - August 29 
Half Quarters: June 18 - July 23; July 24 - August 29 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION, Portiand 
Night Classes, Full Quarter: June 17 - August 30 
Day Classes, Half Quarter: June 17 - July 26 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Monmouth 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Ashland 
EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, La Grande 
Full Quarter: June 10 - August 23 
Half Quarters: June 10 - July 17; July 18 - August 23 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY, Coos Bay 
Full Quarter: June 17 - July 26 


For further information or catalogue write 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


(AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


N 
THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIO 



































































Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 207P, 220 S. W. Alder Street 
Portiand 4, Oregon 





That is a splendid thought. 

It should be framed and read at the 
opening of every meeting of every school. 
board in the state—Reprinted from 4t 
lanta Constitution, January 17, 1946, 10 
the Georgia Education Journal, February 
1946. 


HERE AND THERE 


Where Credit Is Due 


¥ L. PAUL MitteR, principal, and Mil 
dred Aronoff, faculty representative 0! 
the East View Avenue Junior High- 
school, White Plains, New York, have 
called to our attention the fact that the 
photo used with the article, “Building 
Selfreliant Citizens,” in the February 
Journat should have been credited to the 
East View school, which has a most ¢ 
fective pupil banking organization. 






Hearings on Chicago Schools 


%& TEN Montus after release of the NEA 
report on conditions in the Chicago 
schools, public hearings were held March 
18-19 before a subcommittee of the city 
council, on order of Mayor Kelly. Spokes 
men representing more than 30 civic 
groups of some 800,000 members, who 
have been demanding action ever sinc 
the NEA charges were made public 
urged immediate [Cont. on page A-124] 
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. with butter, 


Vegetables . . 


Baked Potato, more delicious and more 
nourishing when served with butter. 


Muffins . . . irresistible 
when served with butter. 
VOLUME 35, NU 


become temptingly tasteful. 
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Jy » FLORIDA 
cHoosE FLORIDA 


FOR COMPLETE CONTENTMENT 


When you retire, you'll want to locate 
where the weather is friendly, where 
life is leisurely, where congenial folks 
will be your neighbors, where living 
is good .. . but reasonable. In short, 
you'll want to be where you don’t 
have to be rich to live richly. 

The answer is Florida. Here you can 
live with dignity, in comfort and good 
health. Here you will find vour heart’s 
desire for you and yours. Florida will 
welcome you. And so will many others 
of your profession who have already 
found contentment here. 





Florida’s tax laws, like Florida’s cli- 
mate, are friendly, too. Florida exempts 
the first $5,000 of the valuation of your 
home from taxation for current city 
and county governmental operations. 
Florida has no state sales or income 
tax; no state tax on land or homes. 
Florida offers more than a healthful, 
temperate year "round climate that 
means added years of happier living. 
Florida means economy of living, too. 
Before you choose that home you've 
always wanted for those retirement 
years ...see what Florida has for you! 
Send today for your free copy of new 
illustrated booklet, “This Is Florida.” 


FLORIDA 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
State of Florida 
530 Commission Bldg., Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me free illustrated booklet 
“This Is Florida — And So Is This!” 
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[Cont. from page A-122] reorganization 
of the school administration and the 
board of education. 


Traffic Safety Check 


%& Last year, according to the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, 
28,500 persons lost their lives in vehicle 
accidents and 1,000,000 persons were 1n- 
jured, 80,000 of whom were permanently 
disabled. Because the International Asso- 
ciation believes these appalling figures can 
be reduced to an absolute minimum if 
all drivers drive safely in cars that are 
safe, a sweeping six-weeks traffic safety 
program will be launched thruout the 
United States and Canada May 15. 

Police will make on-the-spot checks of 
all cars involved in accidents or in moving 
traffic violations. Mechanical efficiency of 
cars and safe driving practices will be 
stressed. Drivers of cars checked will be 
given a list of noted defects and a leaflet 
on safe driving habits. 


JOURNAL VERSE 


Youth Speaks to the Young Dead 
Soldiers 


% WE sPEAK to you, young dead 
soldiers. 

We have heard you above the riotous 
noises. 

(Do you not hear us?) 

Our hearts and our voices call to you 
across the black chasms of war 

And the bright fields of peace. 

We say, 

We are young. We live. We remember 
you. 

We say, 

As you have given in death, 

So shall we give in life—gladly, un- 
stintedly, 

We say, 

We dedicate ourselves 

To those high principles which you died 
to preserve. 

We say, 

Your deaths are ours. 

We shall give them meaning, 

You were our brothers, our friends, our 
countrymen; 

We shall not forget you. 

We say, 

We shall live your democracy, not dream 
it. 

We shall promote tolerance and justice. 

We shall keep peace on the earth. 

Your mission shall be ours, God helping 
us. 

We are young, we say. 

We live. 

We remember you——Composite class 

poem, Arsenal Technical Schools of In- 

dianapolis, Indiana, in reply to “The 

Young Dead Soldiers” by Archibald 

MacLeish. For a copy of this poem, see 

May 1944 JourNat. 


| Cont, on page A-126] 
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The A} 
Main Line Airway 
serves 
vacation-land 


When schools close and vacation-land: 
beckon, you'll really appreciate the 
comfort and convenience of the Main 
Line Airway. For you'll wing you 
way right to the nation’s chief vace 
tion centers when you fly United. 


Sun-bathed California . . . the greal 
Pacific Northwest . . . the National 
Parks ...the Dude Ranch country... 
bustling New York . . . historie Phila 
delphia . . . magnificent Washington, 
D. C. . . . New England’s vacation 
lands . . . and many other exciting 
pleasure points are only a few restful 
hours away by United Mainliner. You! 
spend your time “there” rather than 
“getting there.” 


And flying on the Main Line Air 
way is easy on a teacher’s pocketbook. 
Fares are 24% lower than before the 
war. Your travel agent will be glad to 
arrange a special circle tour. A L nited 
Air Lines ticket permits you to go one 
way and return another. Call or wrle 
any United Air Lines office or consult 
your local travel agent, and ask for 
your copy of United’s new colorful 
48-page vacation booklet. 


UNITED 
AIR 


UNITED 
LINES brio 
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I, ACQUIRING or selecting classroom 
a predbeg educator asks 

stions. For — despite the ad- 
vantages of films as a teaching tool — 
the right film must be used eg obtain 
the full advantage of this medium. 

Tt it is an Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Film,* it was made solely to 
assist teachers in imparting to students 
skills and facts as well as developing 
attitudes professionally regarded as sie 
Integral part of the school curriculum. 





*Formerly Erpi 


NUMBER 5; MAY 1946 


If it is an Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Film, it is authentic and 
teacher-tested. It is professionally 
created in collaboration with leading 
subject-matter specialists for use as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. 
It instructs—it helps accomplish specific 
teaching objectives with a minimum of 
effort. 

The wise educator also asks: “What 
is its cost?” Even schools with small 
budgets can build a classroom film 


library — now — under our new Lease- 
to-OWN Plan or by participating in a 
Cooperative Film Library program. 
Costs are as low as film rentals - 
frequently lower. 

You'll want to know more about 
these plans which make it possible — 
at low cost — to offer your students this 
creat learning advantage. For complete 
information, write Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 1-E, 20 


N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
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ern), Music, Nursing, 
Political Science, 


Programs. 


I September 14. Write— 





=> Burlington, Vermont 


enti ill. 
fF UNIVERSITY OF | 


VERMONT 


Summer Session—July 8-August 16. 
Graduate and undergraduate study. 
Courses for, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers. Agriculture, Art, 
Commercial Subjects, English, Health 
Education, History, Home Econom- 
ics, Languages (Ancient and Mod- 
Philosophy, 
Psychology, Sci- 
ence. Entertainment and Recreational 


a | NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


MYT A YB Secondary ana 
El 
ATA TLD Schools, Good 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


i Summer Quarter—June 29- 


Director, Summer Session 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City » Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO, located in the foothills 
of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, 
in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, 
with unsurpassed climate and recrea- 
tional advantages. Organized hikes, 
week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and mountain climbing. 


Cwo Five-Week Terms... 
June 17 to July 19 —July 22 to Aug. 23 


(Rooms will be more available for the second term, 
very few houses and apartments available either term.) 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography and Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Library Science, Law, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Phys- 
ical Education, Physics, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, and Sociology. 
Special features include: Field courses 
in Biology and Geology at Science 
Lodge, the Mountain Laboratory; 
Conferences, Workshops, Plays, Or- 
gan Recitals, and Concerts. 


pommel 
COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


Dean of Summer Quarter Dept. S 


Please send complete information and bulletins checked. 


— Summer Quarter Bulletin 
—Field Courses in Geology and Biology 


Name 
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City and State 





Early Application for Admission is Advised 













in what field they can render the greatest serv- 


Member N. A. T. A 














candidates in 
demand. Send 
for information 


AGENCY 






Home Office: Member 
25 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4 N.A.T.A. 
acai Corresponding Agencies : 




































SUMMER PROGRAM 
in 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


The Summer Session of the University 
of Minnesota will offer a Program in 
American Studies during both terms of 
the Summer Quarter: June 17-July 27 
and July 29-August 31. The Summer 
Faculty will include members of the 
staff of the University from the De- 
partments of Economics, English, Fine 
Arts, History, Journalism, Music, Phi- 
losophy, Political Science, and Soci- 
ology. 
Visiting professors who will each teach 
two classes through the first or the 
second term include { ARTHUR BES- 
TOR, Associate Professor of History, 
Stanford University; I DENIS W. 
BROGAN, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, Cambridge University; TJ. 
FRANK DOBIE, Professor of English, 
University of Texas; 1 ALFRED 
KAZIN, author of On _ Native 
Grounds; {CLAUDIUS O. JOHN- 
SON, Head of the Department of Polit- 
ical ‘Science, Washington State Col- 
lege; S WILLIAM KILPATRICK, 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy of 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; TRICHARD H. 
SHRYOCK, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; "J. RUS- 
SELL WIGGINS, former editor of the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press; 
‘LEWIS B. WRIGHT, Director of 
the Huntington Library; and others. 
In addition SJAMES FARRELL, 
{ JAMES GRAY and a distinguished 
American poet will collaborate in a 
course on Contemporary American 
Literature. American artists will visit 
the campus and a Festival of Ameri- 
can Music is in preparation. 


For further information, address 
Tremaine McDowell, Chairman 
of the Program in American 
Studies, or Thomas A. H. Tee- 


ter, 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER 
SESSION 
793 Administration Bldg. 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


[Cont. from page A-124] 
We Can Dream, Can’t We? 


%& TEACHERs are people 
Perpetually yearning 
To meet one small boy 
Not allergic to learning! 
ETHEL M. WEGERT, teacher, Harry; 
Elementary School, Cincinnati. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


%* “Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! , , 
Looked like a baby- river that was lay 
ing half asleep. . 

The girl in the Soden made the 
most of her graduation-day recitatiog 

Behind her, Hank Masters imp, 
tiently wriggled his toes and looked 
thru the window at a blue patch of 
sky. In a minute now school would bg 
over and the “swimmin’-hole” would 
be a reality—an untried one this time 
at the bend of Running River where 
the gang was going to celebrate 
“school lettin’-out.” 

“Dare yuh to dive off that rock!” 
Bill Edwards challenged Hank a shor 
time later. 

Half a dozen boys gathered around 
to watch. For a moment he poised 
above their heads. Then he became 
only a spray of foam closing over dark 
waters. He didn’t reappear. 

Precious minutes passed while his 
companions jeered and _catcalled. 
Then, apprehensively, Bill Edwards 
slipped into the water. His head 
bobbed up again. 

“It’s full of rocks,” he cried. “I think 
something’s happened to Hank!” 

It had. 

Mr. Blake, the town alderman, had 
realized that the pool was unsafe for 
swimming. He'd been intending to 
put a sign up about it. Miss Carr, the 
eighth-grade teacher, knew the appall 
ing truth—that summer drownings 
take the lives of approximately 200 
teen-age youngsters every year in th 
U. S.—but she'd never gotten around 
to teaching accident prevention to her 
classes. Townsfolk remembered prev 
ous drownings in that same rivel— 
but they’d never bothered to find 

safer place for their boys to swim. 

There wasn’t a lad in Hank’s gang 
who'd had a genuine swimming les 
son—including water safety tips—if 
his life. All of them had “jest Larned.” 

It was a sentimental town that went 
in heavily for poetry such as Riley’ 
“Old Swimmin’-Hole” on graduation 
day and closed its eyes, ostrich-fashion, 
to the reality of a dangerous rivet 
before its doors. It didn’t learn much 
from experience. 

And so Hank Masters lost his life— 
NEA Commission on Safety Educt- 
tion, [ Cont. on page A-128] 








For Questions That 
MUST Be Answered - 
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The ART OF LIVING Series ! 
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ole! ., 
Was lay : ‘“ ~ 
‘il in film and sound reproduction 
_ has been definitely advanced by Holmes designed 


5 immiill machines. Constant research and improvement has 
| lookedfmm established Holmes Sound-on-Film Projectors as the 


atch 9 standard of comparison. Write for full information. 
vould | 


To help Intermediate and High School students discuss 
family and personal relationships, ASSOCIATION FILMS if 
and LOOK Magazine present the first two films in the 
ART OF LIVING Series: 

“You and Your Family” 

“You and Your Friends” 

Other subjects in production 

16mm sound, 1 reel each, with Discussion Guide 
Rental: $1.50 each — Sale: $27.50 each — 4 or more: $25.00 each 
Order these timely films TODAY! 


Y.M.C.A. ; 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


NEWYORK 17 CHICAGO 3. = “s«DALLAS 1. SAW FRANCISCO 2 
347 MADISON AYE. 19 SO. LA SALLE ST. 1700 PATTERSON AVE. 351 TURK ST. | 
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Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTORS 


= Shou Detaite in Full Brilliance 





evr Sharp, bright screen images are the rule when you visualize 

-% lessons with S.V.E- Projectors. S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Pro- < 

1. /jectors which. project single and double frame film strips, i 

yang as well as 2x2” miniature slides are now available to ay 


schools and churches. S.V.E. also offers the most complete 
libraries of Picturol film strips and Kodachrome slides. 





Write for FREE catalogs. Address Dept. 5-NEA. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 East Ohio Street Chicago 11, Ill. 
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MANUAL OF 
CHILD 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


President and - Director, Laboratory of 
Sensory Psychology and Physiology, 
Tufts College 





Prepared by 19 outstanding authorities, 
this distinguished book presents a detailed 
survey—a review and critique—of im- 
portant aspects of research in the scientific 
psychology of human development. It de- 
scribes approved research techniques and 
methodology, tested hypotheses, and relia- 
ble facts; and it indicates those aspects 
of the subject in which further research is 
needed. A compendium of modern in- 
formation, this book gives the most com- 
plete bibliographical survey of the liter- 


ature on child psychology and develop- 
ment now available. 








April 1946 
1068 pages Illus. 


6 1/8 by 8 9/16 $6.00 
Copies available on approval. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 


A Proven incentive to 
Your Group Activities 


We have more than ten 
thousand designs for you 
to choose from or we will 
create your organization’s 
pin from your own original 
design. Any style can be 


. 2’) 5 made with your individual 
A 1s | an. letters or club name. Class 
H Oh, S29 or committee requests or 
N Sr", JA orders must have the 





approval of their sponsor 











or advisor, All pins and 
Do . 
R guards are made with the 
A 
M best safety catches. 
A 

Our products are fully 
A guaranteed. Prices as low 
H & » dD as $1.00 per pin. Nation’s 
Hy lowest prices for quality 
H 4 club jewelry, 
c head 

Write Dept. 250 for com- 
s plete information stating 
2 Purpose or nature of your 
A club so that we may suggest 
L 





suitable designs. 


JA. Nevers & Co. 


Manufacturers of College and School Jewelry 


W.7th ST.. LOS ANGELES I4, CALIF 


Established more than one-third of a century 





















SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Ceachers 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 


selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require courses for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to your needs. And apart from its edu- 
cational advantages, the University—and the 
city of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 


enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Pre-Sessions, June 3 to June 28 
Regular Sessions, July 1 to August 9 
Post Sessions, Aug. 12 to Sept. 19 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
the man —e of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1946. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


THE BARTER THEATRE 
OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Robert Porterfield, Managing Director 
in association with 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


announces 


@ An Eight-week Director’s Seminar in pro- 
fessional theatre. July Ist to August 24th. 
Discussion groups, rehearsal observation, Di- 
rector’s Workshop. College credit. 


@ Applications now being accepted for 
Technical-Apprentices. Fourteen-week term. 
Work in esign, Construction, Lighting, 
Costuming, under professional technical staff. 


For further information: 


THE BARTER THEATRE 


OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


New York Offices: 139 West 44th Street 
Department A 





a 


WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


MAKES CURRENT EVENTS A 
PLEASANT STUDY. 


This large map, depicting the outstanding news items of 
the week, features the modern visual-aid method of 


teaching current events. 


It holds the und 
of the entire class. ne 


Thousands of schools and colleges have found that these 
weekly pictorial bulletins are an unequalled source of 
political, economic and geographical knowledge, 


write for FREE SAMPLE and details. 
Costs only a few cents a day. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, INC. 
1512 Orleans St. Chicago 10, III. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 


Additional Reading Centers 


%& Notices of opportunities for sump 

work in reading, arriving too late t 

included in the “Guide to Reading (; 
ters” [April JourNAL, 1946], are as { 
lows: Temple University, Philadelph 
institute on developmental reading, }y 
24-28; Emmett A. Betts. State Teach, 
College, Platteville, Wis., Conferen 
July 1-2, courses; Georgiana Clark, 

versity of Southern California, Los \ 
geles, courses; Osman R. Hull. Univers 
of Maryland, College Park, cour 
Henry Brechbill. San Diego State ( 
lege, California, course; Richard Madde 
Iowa State University, Iowa City, din 
and course; Maude McBroom. Illino 
State Normal University, Normal, dini 
and courses; C. A. DeYoung. 


HUMOR °N’° INTEREST 


Not the Same 


“I beg your pardon, but what is you 
name?” the hotel clerk asked. 

“Name!” echoed the indignant gues, 
who had just signed the register with 
great flourish. “Don’t you see my signa 
ture there on the register?” 

“I do,” answered the clerk. “That 
what aroused my curiosity.” 


Hot Stuff 


Patient: “Doctor, the size of your bil 
makes me boil all over.” 

Doctor: “That will be $20 extra for 
sterilizing your system.” 


Run, Don’t Walk 


One business manager complained that 
his secretary was good but “clockeyed. 


Talented 


The amateur continually sang off key 
At last the pianist turned to her 
despair. 

“Madam,” he said, “I play the black 
keys and I play the white keys, and sti: 
you sing in the cracks!”—NANCy SCHEIE, 
Hegins, Pennsylvania. 


Modern Geography 
Teacher: “Billy, can you tell me where 
the Red Sea is?” 
Billy: “On the third line of my rep" 
card.”—risiz L. HEWITT, Rockville Cer 
tre, New York. 


“Motion Carried” 
Small boy: “Father, what is a com 
mittee?” 
Father: “A committee is a body that 
keeps minutes and wastes hours. — 
JOSEPHINE M. MICHAEL, Mobile, Alabamé 


, 
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iLL TTh bs ‘ Lh . eee 
—n Speaking of Fundamentals | 
TS 
Or sum NYY CORONET Instructional Films provide 
bite ai # essential basic training 
ding (4 
ad 7 The illustrations at the left are from two new CORONET Instructional 
ade ph = . 
line , Films — How to Study and How to Use a Library. There are others 
Teach equally important — We Discover the Dictionary, Soccer for Girls, 
onferen Springboard Techniques, Batting Fundamentals, Catching, How 
1% U Man Made Day and The Nature of Color are a few of the latest 
Ini, A ones. Dozens have been announced previously and many others : 
_ erst . . 
cours are in production. 
tate C rom “ Study”’—Williom H. Brink, Ph.D., ; . 
Made: Preteen of Géuesien, Dlastinwasteie Uabvecsity. Nearly all CORONET Instructional Films offer the added ad- 
ine clin collaborator. vantages of full natural color. Some are also available in {! 
: ‘Tllinn black-and-white, and a few which do not require color are / 


al, clinj 


black-and-white only. All are offered at moderate cost and 
on terms to suit budget plans. 


For complete information concerning CORONET Films | | 


ST 


now available and new ones as released, write to — 







Bild 


1S Vou 
#? = CORONET instructional FILMS 
It guest 
. ot From “How to Use a Library’’— Miss Alice 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO Il, iy. 
i: Lohrer, Asst ‘ Professor of Library Science, Uni- | 
y signa versity of Illinois, Urbana, collaborator. 
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m @6- VISION 
me 6=6TESTING — 


Sr 
N QUICKLY 
A NEWscreenine test oe, 
mim =| ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN shel 
ceyed. MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OPERATED 
Developed by Division of Child Hygiene 
Mossochusetts Department of Public Health ) 


ff key Ye 


rer in { 


l J 
MASSACHUSETTS VISION TEpT 


FOCUSING ATTENTION ON vib PPNADEQUACIES INTERFERI 
WITH THE or PROGRESS OF CHILDREN. 


BASED UPON TRIED AND FAI I, TECHNIQUES USED BY E 
SPECIALISTS FOR MAN® ARS. 

DESIGNED 10 MAKE POSSIBLE THE/TESTING OF LARGE NUMBER 
WITHIN A MINIMUM IME. 

1 
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NYBLAZER 


By HOWARD M. BRIER 
Author of SKYCRUISER and SK YFREIGHTER 





report 


Cen- 





i 
Ws st, FOR PARTICULARS - Booklet sent on request 
ELECTRICALLY ILLUMINATED DIAGNOSTIC INSTRUMENTS 





et A book he can read, enjoy, ry nog ong 

yi ot Barry 
Flying south of the equator with test pl 
rae 50,000 feet high at 400 M.P.H. Crammed 


with the action, adventure, and mystery that a Bverywhere, $2.00 
love, and with authoritative information about the o eaenein 
new age of sub-stratosphere commercial aviation. 

HOUSE BOOK 





com- 


that 
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Complete Conservatory Home 

Piano, Harmony, History 
Study Courses of Music, Advanced Com- 
position, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 


Clarinet, Dance Band Arranging, Ear Training and 
Sight Singing, Choral Conducting. Low Cost. Check 
courses which interest you. Ask for illustrated les- 
sons and catalog. All courses leading to Degree of 
Bachelor of Music available. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. U363. 765 Oakwood Bivd., Chicago 15 








New Horizons 


tional College of Cdualion 
Hiatonad PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: June 
14, Fall term: Sept. 16. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 


PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 
35¢ each. Three for $1.00 


Send for descriptive folder. 


PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS, Dept. J 
Box 27, Highbr. Sta., New York 52, N. Y. 








in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





For Teachers 
eager to 
capitalize 
modern aids 
to teaching 


ing to certain modern educators, 
seems to speed up teaching and 


greater retention of material. 







grading papers and writing reports. 


LA-130 ] 


There’s real enjoyment for you in 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
And what’s more — the pleasant chew- 
ing of refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint 
after a long, hard day at school seems to help 
relieve tension, make it easier for you to concentrate on 


The increasing emphasis today on school tours and field 
trips planned to supplement regular classroom work 
may be of interest to you as an aid to teaching. Accord- 


the direct and concrete 


firsthand experience offered through educational trips 


make it easier. Also, it 


tends to foster quickened interest, clearer thinking and 


These class tours, education experts advise, are more 
meaningful when closely correlated with ideas and prin- 
ciples being presented in the school curriculum. Follow- 
ing are some suggested trip objectives which you might 
find helpful for integrating tours with certain regular 
school work: air field, court, newspaper, radio station, 
post office, bakery, fire department, etc. 


This information is from Mr. Lester B. Ball, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, District ro8, Highland Park, Illinois. 
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EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 616-E EVANSTON, ILL, 
Trumpet, Guitar, Mandolin, Accordion, Saxophone, eT 


Central Registry 
& ’ e 


124 South Broadway 
Lancaster, Ohio 


No Commissions or Registration 
Fees! 


ee 


Our unique, streamlined procedures reduce 
placement fees to a flat $25.00. Candidates 
prepare and submit their own applications 
direct to employers, who in turn make their 
own investigations and appraisals. We can. 
not, of course, guarantee results, byt 
this highly confidential, common-sense. ang 
mutually more _ satisfactory method is 
creating a fast-growing pool of available 
positions and personnel in all fields of edy. 
cation everywhere. 


Why depend on chance? Why leave any 
stones unturned? Write us NOW and give 
us all the detailed, specific facts we wil] 
need to help you find the right people or 
opportunity. No registration form necessary 


Referrals are made only where a real 
basis for further consideration exists, 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 
of 
HANDCRAFTS AND COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 


June 12 to July (9, at Gatlinburg, Tennessee. Credit 
and non-credit classes in weaving, textile decoration 
woodworking, toymaking, recreational crafts, community 
recreation. Offered by the Pi Beta Phi Settlement 
School, Gatlinburg, and the University of Tennessee 
Division of Extension Teaching, Knoxville. 


Write for Bulletin: Mrs. Clarence M, Sale, 3741 Purdu 
Street, Dallas 5, Texas. 


= 

‘he Perry’ Pictures 

‘ Aids in teaching Language 

; Literature, History, Ge 
he raphy, and Picture Stud 
Interest your pupils int 
great paintings of the world 
Every child should know 
them. 
Millions of them have beer 
used in schools and home 
They are inexpensive, beau 
tiful, and instructive, ana 
all children like pictures 
One Cent Size, 3 x 3% 
Two Cent Size, 5% x 8, for 
60 cents’ worth or more 
2250 subjects. 
Send 60 cents today for 30 
famous art subjects, each 
5% x 8, or 30 for childrer 
Or, if you prefer, send fif- 
teen cents for our 64-page 
Mona Lisa Da Vinci catalogue and select just the 
ones you want. 

Colored Bird Pictures, 7 x 9. A set of 25 common birds 
with a brief description of each for 75 cents. 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass 


Classified 
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BOOKS 
EMERSON wrote: “I have sometimes thought that 
he would render the greatest service to modern criticis 
who would draw the line of relation that subsists de 
tween Shakespeare and Swedenborg.”’ , 
Swedenborg Foundation, 51 E. 42 St., New York. _ 


IT’S SMART TO STUDY VOCABULARY SYS 
TEMATICALLY! For reading improvement THE 
MARKHART VOCABULARY BUILDER is _ proviné 
revolutionary. Books 8, 1, 2, 3, 4 (grades 8-12), 2% 
each. Five books complete, $2.25. Examination priv: 
lege. Order today! MARKHART VOCABL LARY 
SERVICE, Preston, Idaho. 











FILMS 


~ 16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free Cat 
logue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New Jersey 





HOBBIES 


JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 100 “ 
sorted $2.40; 50 large ones $2.40. B. Lowe, Hollan 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


LEATHER Basket Ball Nets. E. 0. Meacham ©. 
3512 Mich., Chicago. 





WATCH BANDS 


SEND $2.20 for high grade gents Stainless Stee! Ex 


pansion Watch Band. Lowe’s, Holland Blds., >‘ 
ouis 1, Mo. 


D> CIATION 


